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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Priscilla’s  wisno-H. 

Os  the  night  after  the  dinner-party  in  the  Close, 
Dorothy  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  house  who 
laid  awake  thinking  of  what  had  taken  place.  Miss 
Stanbury  also  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  for  hour  af¬ 
ter  hour  could  not  sleep  as  she  remembered  the 
fruitlessness  of  her  efiorts  on  behalf  of  her  nephew 
and  niece. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her,  when  she  had  first 
proposed  to  herself  that  Dorothy  should  become 
Mrs.  (iibson,  that  Dorothy  herself  would  have  any 
objection  to  such  a  step  in  life.  Her  fear  had  been 
that  Dorothy  would  have  become  over-radiant  with 
triumph  at  the  idea  of  having  a  husband,  and  going 
to  that  husband  with  a  fortune  of  her  own.  That 
Mr.  Gibson  might  hesitate  she  had  thought  very 
likely.  It  is  thus,  in  general,  that  women  regard  the 
feelings,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  other  women. 
You  will  hardly  ever  meet  an  elderly  lady  who  will 
not  speak  of  her  juniors  as  living  in  a  state  of 
breathless  anxiety  to  catch  husbands.  And  the  elder 
lady  will  speak  of  the  younger  as  though  any  kind 
of  choice  in  such  catching  was  quite  disregarded. 
The  man  must  be  a  gentleman,  —  or,  at  least,  gen¬ 
tleman-like,  —  and  there  must  be  bread.  Let  these 
things  be  given,  and  what  girl  won’t  jump  into  what 
man’s  arms?  Female  reader,  is  it  not  thus  that  the 
elders  of  your  sex  speak  of  the  younger?  When 
old  Mrs.  Stanbury  heard  that  Nora  Rowley  had  re¬ 
fused  Mr.  Glascock,  the  thing  was  to  her  unintelli¬ 
gible  ;  and  it  was  now  quite  unintelligible  to  Miss 
Stanbury  that  Dorothy  should  prefer  a  single  life  to 
matrimony  with  Mr.  Gibson. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  on  Aunt  Stanbury’s 
I  behalf,  that  Dorothy  was  one  of  those  yielding,  hesi- 
I  tating,  submissive  young  women,  trusting  others  but 
I  doubting  ever  of  themselves,  as  to  whom  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  their  stronger  friends  should  find  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  decide  for  them.  Miss  Stanbury  was  almost 
justified  in  thinking  that,  unless  she  were  to  find  a 
husband  for  her  niece,  her  niece  would  never  find 
one  for  herself.  Dorothy  would  drill  into  being  an 


old  maid,  like  Priscilla,  simply  because  she  would 
never  assert  herself,  —  never  put  her  best  foot  fore¬ 
most.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  therefore  taken  upon 
herself  to  put  out  a  foot;  and,  having  carefully 
found  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  “  willing,”  had  conceived 
that  all  difficulties  were  over.  She  would  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  do  her  duty  by  her  niece,  and  establish  com¬ 
fortably  in  life,  at  any  rate,  one  of  her  brother’s 
children.  And  now  Dorothy  was  taking  upion  her¬ 
self  to  say  that  she  did  not  like  the  gentleman ! 
Such  conduct  was  almost  equal  to  writing  for  a 
penny  newspaper. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  when 
Brooke  Burgess  was  gone  out  to  call  upon  his  uncle, — 
which  he  insisted  u])on  doing  openly,  and  not  under 
the  rose,  in  spite  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  great  gravity  on 
the  occasion,  —  there  was  a  very  serious  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  poor  Dorothy  had  found  herself  to  be 
almost  silenced.  She  did  argue  for  a  time ;  but 
her  arguments  seemed,  even  to  herself,  to  amount  to 
so  little !  Why  should  n’t  she  love  Mr.  Gibson  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  she  found  it  impossible 
to  answer.  And  though  she  did  not  actually  yield, 
though  she  did  not  say  that  she  would  accept 
the  man,  still,  when  she  was  told  that  three  days 
were  to  be  allowed  to  her  for  consideration,  and 
that  then  the  ofiier  would  be  made  to  her  in  form, 
she  felt  that,  as  regarded  the  anti-Gibson  interest, 
she  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Why  should  not 
such  an  insignificant  creature  as  was  she  love  Mr. 
Gibson,  —  or  any  other  man  who  had  bread  to  give 
her,  and  was  in  some  degree  like  a  gentleman  ?  On 
that  night,  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her 
sister :  — 

“The  Close,  Tuesday. 

“  Dearest,  Priscilla,  — 

“  I  do  so  wish  that  you  could  be  with  me,  so  that 
I  could  talk  to  you  again.  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the 
most  afifectionate  and  kindest  friend  in  the  world ; 
but  she  has  always  been  so  able  to  have  her  own 
way,  because  she  is  both  clever  and  good,  that  I  find 
myself  almost  like  a  baby  with  her.  She  has  been 
talking  to  me  agmn  about  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Gibson  really  does  mean  it.  It  is  certainly 
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very  strange ;  but  I  do  think  now  that  it  is  true. 
He  is  to  come  on  Friday.  It  seems  very  odd  that 
it  should  all  be  settled  for  him  in  that  wav ;  but 
then  Aunt  Stanbury  is  so  clever  at  settling  things ! 

“  He  sat  next  to  me  almost  all  the  evening  yes¬ 
terday  ;  but  he  did  n’t  say  anything  about  it,  excej)t 
that  he  hoped  I  agreed  with  him  about  going  to 
church,  and  all  that.  I  suppose  I  do;  and  I  am 

?uite  sure  that,  if  I  were  to  be  a  clergyman’s  wife, 
should  endeavor  to  do  whatever  my  husband 
thought  right  about  religion.  One  ought  to  try  to 
do  so,  even  if  the  clergyman  is  not  one’s  husband. 
Mr.  Burgess  has  come,  and  he  was  so  very  amusing 
all  the  evening,  that  perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
Mr.  Gibson  said  so  little,  lie  is  a  very  nice  man, 
and  I  think  Aunt  Stanbury  is  more  fond  of  him 
than  of  anybody.  He  b  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
that  I  expected. 

“But  if  Mr.  Gibson  does  come  on  Friday,  and 
does  really  mean  it,  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  Aunt 
Stanbury  will  be  very  angry  if  I  do  not  take  her 
advice.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  intends  it  all  for 
my  happiness;  and  then,  of  course,  she  knows  so 
much  more  about  the  world  than  I  do.  She  asks 
me  what  it  is  that  I  expect.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
expect  anything.  It  is  a  great  compliment  from 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  thought  well 
of  by  everybody.  And  nothing  could  be  more  re¬ 
spectable.  Aunt  Stanbury  says  that  with  the  money 
she  would  give  us  we  should  be  quite  comfortable ; 
and  she  wants  us  to  live  in  this  house.  She  savs 
that  there  are  thirty  girls  round  Exeter  who  would 
give  their  eyes  for  such  a  chance ;  and,  looking  at 
it  in  that  light,  of  course,  it  is  a  very  great  thing  for 
me.  Only  think  how  poor  we  have  been !  And 
then,  dear  Priscilla,  perhaps  he  would  let  me  be 
good  to  you  and  dear  mamma ! 

“  But,  of  course,  he  will  ask  me  whether  I  —  love 
him ;  and  what  am  I  to  say  ?  Aunt  Stanbur}’  says 
that  I  am  to  love  him.  ‘  wgin  to  love  him  at  once,’ 
she  said  this  morning.  I  would  if  I  could,  partly  for 
her  sake,  and  because  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  so 
respectable.  When  I  think  of  it,  it  does  seem  such 
a  pity  that  poor  I  should  throw  away  such  a  chance. 
And  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  very  good,  and 
most  obliging ;  and  everybodj(  says  that  ho  has  an 
excellent  temper,  and  that  he  is  a  most  prudent, 
well-dispositioned  man.  I  declare,  dear  Priscilla, 
when  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  such  a  man  should  want  me  to  m  his  wife. 

“  But  what  ought  I  to* do  ?  I  suppose  when  a  girl 
is  in  love  she  is  very  unhappy  if  the  gentleman  does 
not  propose  to  her.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  make 
me  at  w  unhappy  if  I  were  told  that  Mr.  Gibson 
had  changed  his  mind. 

“Dearest  Priscilla,  you  must  write  at  once,  be 
cause  he  is  ^  be  here  on  Friday.  O  dear,  Friday 
does  seem  to  be  so  near !  And  1  shall  never  know 
what  to  say  to  him,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

“  Your  most  afiectionate  sister, 

“  Dorothy  Staxhury 
“  P.  S.  Give  my  kindest  love  to  mamma ;  but 
you  need  not  tell  her  unless  you  think  it  best.” 

Priscilla  received  this  letter  on  the  Wednesday 
morning,  and  felt  herself  bound  to  answer  it  on  that 
same  afternoon.  Had  she  postponed  her  reply  for 
a  day,  it  would  still  have  been  in  Dorothy’s  hands 
before  Mr.  Gibson  could  have  come  to  her  on  the 
dreaded  Friday  morning.  But  still  that  would 
hardly  give  her  time  enough  to  consider  the  matter 
with  any  degree  of  delil^ration  after  she  should 


have  been  armed  with  what  wisdom  Priscilla  might 
be  able  to  send  her.  The  post  left  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney-  at  three;  and  therefore  the  letter  had  to  be 
written  before  their  early  dinner. 

So  Priscilla  went  into  the  garden  and  sat  herself 
down  under  an  old  cedar,  that  she  might  discuss  the 
matter  with  herself  in  all  its  bearings.  She  felt  that 
no  woman  could  be  called  upon  to  write  a  letter 
that  should  be  of  more  importance.  The  whole 
welfare  in  life  of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  her 
would  probably  depend  upon  it.  The  weight  upon 
her  was  so  great  that  she  thought  for  a  while  she 
would  take  counsel  with  her  mother;  but  she  felt 
sure  that  her  mother  would  recommend  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  that,  if  she  afterwards  should  find  herself 
bound  to  oppose  it,  then  her  mother  would  be  a 
miserable  woman.  There  could  be  no  use  to  her  in 
taking  counsel  with  her  mother,  because  her  moth¬ 
er’s  mind  was  known  to  her  beforehand.  The  rc- 
sponribility  was  thrown  upon  her,  and  she  alone 
must  bear  it. 

She  tried  hard  to  persuade  herself  to  write  at 
once  and  tell  her  sister  to  marry  the  man.  Slie 
knew  her  sister’s  heart  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that 
Dorothy  would  learn  to  love  the  man  who  was  her 
husband.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  Dorothy 
should  not  love  those  with  whom  she  lived.  And 
then  her  sister  was  so  well  adapted  to  be  a  wife  and- 
a  mother.  Her  temper  was  so  sweet,  she  was  so 
pure,  so  unselfish,  so  devoted,  and  so  healthy  withal ! 
She  was  so  happy  when  she  was  acting  for  others ; 
and  so  excellent  in  action  when  she  had  another  one 
to  think  for  her.  She  was  so  trusting  and  trust¬ 
worthy  that  any  husband  would  adore  her !  Then 
Priscilla  walked  slowly  into  the  house,  got  her 
prayer-book,  and,  returning  to  her  seat  under  the 
tree,  read  the  marriage  service.  It  was  one  o’clock 
when  she  went  up  stairs  to  write  her  letter,  and  it 
had  not  yet  struck  eleven  when  she  first  seated  her¬ 
self  beneath  the  tree.  Her  letter,  when  written, 
was  as  follows :  — 

“  Ncscoxbi  IVrsiY,  Au^t  25, 1863. 

“  Dearest  Dorothy,  — 

“  I  got  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I  think  it 
is  better  to  answer  it  at  once,  as  the  time  is  very 
short.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  with  all  my 
mind,  and  I  feel  almost  awe-strickcn  lest  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  wrongly.  After  all,  I  believe  that  your  own 
dear  sweet  truth  and  honesty  would  guide  ^ou  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else  can  guide  you.  ^  ou  may 
be  sure  of  this,  that,  whichever  way  it  is,  I  shml 
think  that  you  have  done  right  Dearest  sister,  I 
suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  most  women 
a  married  life  is  happier  than  a  single  one.  It  is 
always  thought  so,  as  we  may  see  by  the  anxiety  of 
others  to  get  married;  and  when  an  opinion  be¬ 
comes  general,  I  think  that  the  world  is  most  often 
right.  And  then,  my  own  one,  I  feel  sure  that  you 
are  adapted  both  for  the  cares  and  for  the  joys  of 
married  life.  You  would  do  your  duty  as  a  married 
woman  happily,  and  would  be  a  comfort  to  your 
husband ;  not  a  thorn  in  his  side,  as  are  so  many 
women. 

“  But,  my  pet,  do  not  let  that  reasoning  of  Aunt 
Stanbury’s  about  the  thirty  young  girls  who  would 
give  their  eyes  for  Mr.  Gibson  have  any  weight 
with  you.  You  should  not  take  him  because  thirty 
other  young  girls  would  be  glad  to  have  him.  And  do 
not  think  too  much  of  that  respectability  of  which 
you  speak.  I  would  never  advise  my  Dolly  to  marry 
any  man  unless  she  could  be  respectable  in  her 
new  position ;  but  that  alone  should  go  for  nothing. 
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Nor  should  our  poverty.  We  shall  not  starve.  And, 
even  if  we  did,  that  would  be  but  a  poor  excuse. 

“  I  can  find  no  escape  from  this,  —  that  you 
should  love  him  before  you  say  that  you  will  take 
him.  But  honest,  loyal  love  need  not,  I  take  it,  be 
of  that  romantic  kind  which  people  write  about  in 
novels  and  poetry.  You  need  not  think  him  to  be 
perfect,  or  the  best  or  mandest  of  men.  Your  heart 
will  tel!  you  whether  be"  is  dear  to  you.  And  re¬ 
member,  Dolly,  that  I  shall  remember  that  love 
itself  must  begin  at  some  precise  time.  Though  you 
had  not  learned  to  love  him  when  you  wrote  on 
Tuesday,  you  may  have  begun  to  do  so  when  you 
get  this  on  Thursday. 

“  If  you  find  that  you  love  him,  then  say  that  you 
will  be  his  wife.  If  your  heart  revolts  from  such  a 
declaration  as  being  false,  if  you  cannot  bring  your¬ 
self  to  feel  that  you  prefer  him  to  others  as  the 
partner  of  your  life,  then  tell  him,  with  thanks  for 
his  courtesy,  that  it  cannot  be  as  he  would  have  it ! 

“  Yours  always  and  ever  most  affectionately, 

“  Priscilla.” 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MR.  GIBSON’S  good  FORTUNE. 

“  I  ’ll  bet  you  half  a  crown,  my  lad,  you  ’re  thrown 
over  at  last,  like  the  rest  of  them.  There ’s  nothing 
she  likes  so  much  as  taking  some  one  up  in  order 
that  she  may  throw  him  over  afterwards.”  It  was 
thus  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  cautioned  his 
nephew  Brooke. 

”  I  ’ll  take  care  that  she  sha’  n’t  break  my  heart. 
Uncle  Barty.  I  will  go  my  way,  and  she  may  go 
hers,  and  she  may  give  her  money  to  the  hospital  if 
she  pleases.” 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Brooke  Burgess 
had  declared  aloud  in  Miss  Stanbury’s  parlor  that 
he  was  going  over  to  the  bank  to  see  bis  uncle. 
Now  there  was  in  this  almost  a  breach  of  contract. 
Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  invited  the  young  man  to 
Exeter,  had  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  inter¬ 
course  between  her  house  and  the  bank.  “  Of  course 
I  shall  not  need  to  know  where  you  go  or  where 
vou  don’t  go,”  she  had  written ;  “  but,  wter  all  that 
has  passed,  there  must  not  be  any  positive  inter¬ 
course  between  my  bouse  and  the  bank.”  And  now 
he  had  spoken  of  going  over  to  C  and  B,  as  he 
called  them,  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Miss 
Stanbury  had  looked  very  grave,  but  had  said  noth¬ 
ing.  She  had  determined  to  be  on  her  guard,  so 
that  she  s'aould  not  be  driven  to  quarrel  with  Brooke 
if  she  could  avoid  it 

Bartholomew  Burgess  was  a  tall,  thin,  ill-tempered 
old  man,  as  well  known  %  Exeter  as  the  cathedral, 
and  respected  after  a  fashion.  No  one  liked  him. 
He  said  ill-natured  things  of  all  his  neighbors,  and 
had  never  earned  any  reputation  for  doing  good- 
natured  acts.  But  he  had  lived  in  Exeter  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  had  achieved  that  sort  of  esteem 
which  comes  from  long  tenure.  And  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  great  iniquities  in  the  course  of  his  fifty 
years  of  business.  The  bank  had  never  stopped 
payment,  and  he  had  robbed  no  one.  He  had  not 
swallowed  up  widoivs  and  orphans,  and  had  done 
his  work  in  the  firm  of  Cropper  and  Burgess  after 
the  old-fashioned  safe  manner,  which  leads  neither 
to  riches  nor  to  ruin.  Therefore  he  was  respected. 
But  he  was  a  discontented,  sour  old  man,  who  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  have  been  injured  by  all  his  own 
friends,  who  disliked  his  own  partners  because  they 


had  bought  that  which  had,  at  any  rate,  never  be¬ 
longed  to  him ;  and  whose  strongest  passion  it  was 
to  hate  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close. 

-  “  She ’s  got  a  parson  by  the  hand  now,”  said  the 
uncle,  as  he  continued  his  caution  to  the  nephew. 

“  There  was  a  clergyman  there  last  night.” 

“  No  doubt,  and  she  ’ll  play  him  off  against  you, 
and  yon  against  him;  and  then  she’ll  throw  you 
both  over.  I  know  her.” 

“  She  has  got  a  right  to  do  what  she  likes  with  her 
own.  Uncle  Barty.” 

“  And  how  did  she  get  it  ?  Never  mind.  I’m  not 
going  to  set  you  against  her,  if  you’re  her  favorite 
for  the  moment.  She  has  a  niece  with  her  there, 
—  has  n’t  she  ?  ” 

“  One  of  her  brother’s  daughters.” 

“  They  say  she ’s  going  to  make  that  clergyman 
marry  her.” 

“What,  —  Mr.  Gibson?” 

“  Yes.  They  tell  me  he  was  as  good  as  engaged  to 
another  girl,  —  one  of  the  Frenches  of  Heavitree. 
And  therefore  dear  Jemima  could  do  nothing  better 
than  interfere.  When  she  has  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  the  girl’s  heart  — 

“Which  girl’s  heart.  Uncle  Barty  ?  ” 

“  The  girl  the  man  was  to  have  married ;  when 
that ’s  done  she  ’ll  throw  Gibson  over.  You  ’ll  see. 
She  ’ll  refuse  to  give  the  girl  a  shilling.  She  took 
the  girl’s  brother  by  the  hand  ever  so  long,  and  then 
she  threw  him  over.  And  she  ’ll  throw  the  girl  over 
too,  and  send  her  back  to  the  place  she  came  from. 
And  then  she  ’ll  throw  you  over.” 

■“  According  to’you,  she  must  be  the  most  malicious 
old  woman  that  ever  was  allowed  to  live.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  are  many  to  beat  her,  as  far 
as  malice  goes.  But  you  ’ll  find  out  for  yourself.  I 
should  n’t  TC  surprised  if  she  were  to  tell  you  before 
long  that  you  were  to  marry  the  niece.” 

“  I  should  n’t  think  that  such  very  hard  lines  eith¬ 
er,”  said  Brooke  Burgess. 

“  I ’ve  no  doubt  you  may  have  her  if  you  like,” 
said  Barty,  “  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Only  I  should 
recommend  you  to  take  care  and  get  the  money 
first.” 

When  Brooke  went  back  to  the  house  in  the 
Close,  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite  fussy  in  her  silence. 
She  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  told  some¬ 
thing  about  Barty,  and,  above  all,  to  have  learned 
what  Barty  had  said  about  herself.  But  she  was  far 
too  proud  even  to  mention  the  old  man’s  name  of 
her  own  accord.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  had 
been  abused.  She  guessed,  probably  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  kind  of  things  that  had  been  said  of 
her,  and  suggested  to  herself  what  answer  Brooke 
would  make  to  such  accusations.  But  she  had  re¬ 
solved  to  cloak  it  all  in  silence,  and  pretended  for 
awhile  not  to  remember  the  young  man’s  declared 
intention  when  he  left  the  house.  “  It  seems  odd  to 
me,”  said  Brooke,  “  that  Uncle  Barty  should  always 
live  alone  as  he  does.  He  must  have  a  dreary  time 
of  it.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  your  Uncle  Barty’s 
manner  of  living.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.  You  and  he  are  not 
friends.” 

“  By  no  means,  Brooke.” 

“  He  lives  there  all  alone  in  that  poky  bank-house, 
and  nobody  ever  goes  near  him.  I  wondfer  whether 
he  has  any  friends  in  the  city  ?  ” 

“  I  reidly  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  his 
friends.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Brooke,  I  don’t 
want  to  talk  about  your  uncle.  Of  course  you  can 
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go  to  see  him  when  you  please,  but  I’d  rather  you 
did  n’t  tell  me  of  your  visits  afterwards.” 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  1  hate  so  much  as 
a  secret,”  said  he.  He  had  no  intention  in  this  of 
animadverting  upon  Miss  Stanbury’s  secret  enmity, 
nor  had  he  purposed  to  ask  any  question  as  to  her 
relations  with  the  old  man.  He  had  alluded  to  his 
dislike  of  having  secrets  of  his  own.  But  she  mis¬ 
understood  him. 

“  If  you  are  anxious  to  know  — ”  she  said,  becom¬ 
ing  very  red  in  the  face. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  curious  to  know.  You  quite  mis¬ 
take  me.” 

“  He  has  chosen  to  believe  —  or  to  say  that  he 
believed  —  that  I  wronged  him  in  regard  to  his 
brother’s  will.  I  nursed  his  brother  when  he  was 


They  could  talk,  and  malign  me,  and  tell  lies  as  to 
dates,  and  strive  to  make  my  name  odious  in  the 
county ;  but  they  knew  that  the  will  was  good. 
They  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  what  they  did 
attempt.” 

“  I  would  tiry  to  forget  it  all  now.  Aunt  Stanburj  .” 
“  Forget  it !  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  How  can 
the  mind  tbrget  the  history  of  its  own  life  V  No,  I 
cannot  forget  it.  I  can  forgive  it.” 

“  Then  why  not  forgive  it  V  ” 

“  I  do.  I  have.  Why  else  are  you  here  ?  ” 

“  But  forgive  old  Uncle  Barty  also !  ” 

“  Has  he  forgiven  me  ?  Come  now.  If  I  wished 
to  forgive  him,  how  should  I  begin  ?  Would  he  be 
gracious  if  I  went  to  him  ?  Does  he  love  me,  do 
!  you  think  —  or  hate  me  ?  Uncle  Barty  is  a  good 


dying,  —  as  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do.  I  Later.  It  is  the  best  point  about  him.  No,  Brooke, 
cannot  tell  you  all  that  story.  It  is  too  long  and  we  won’t  try  the  farce  of  a  reconciliation  after  a 
too  sad.  Romance  is  very  pretty  in  novels,  but  the  |  long  life  of  enmity.  Nobody  would  believe  us,  and 


romance  of  a  life  is  always  a  melancholy  matter. 
They  are  most  happy  who  have  no  story  to  tell.” 

“  I  quite  believe  that.” 

“  But  your  Uncle  Barty  chose  to  think  —  indeed, 
I  hardly  know  what  he  thought.  He  said  that  the 
will  was  a  will  of  luy  making.  When  it  was  made 
I  and  his  brother  were  apart ;  we  were  not  even 
on  speaking  terms.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  and 
all  manner  of  folly.  I  am  not  very  proud  when  I 
look  back  upon  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think  myself 
better  than  others ;  but  your  Uncle  Brooke’s  will 
was  made  before  we  had  come  ti^etber  again. 
'When  be  was  ill,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  go  to 
him,  —  after  all  that  had  passed  bhtween  us.  Eh, 
Brooke  ?  ” 

“  It  was  womanly.” 

“  But  it  made  no  difference  about  the  will.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Burgess  might  have  known  that  at 
once,  and  must  have  known  it  afterwards.  But  he 
has  never  acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong  — 
never  even  yet.” 

“  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  that,  I  should 
say. 

“  The  will  was  no  great  triumph  to  me.  I  could 
have  done  without  it  As  God  is  my  judge,  I 
would  not  have  lifted  up  my  little  finger  to  get 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  poor  Brooke’s  money. 
If  I  had  known  that  a  word  would  have  done  it,  I 
would  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  before  it  should 
have  been  spoken.”  She  had  risen  from  her  seat, 
and  was  speaking  with  a  solemnity  that  almost 
filled  her  listener  with  awe.  She  was  a  woman 
short  of  stature;  but  now,  as  she  stood  over  him, 
she  seemed  to  be  tall  and  majestic.  “  But  when 
the  man  was  dead,”  she  continued,  “and  the  will 
was  there,  the  property  was  mine,  and  I  was 
bound  in  duty  to  exercise  the  privileges  and  bear 
the  responsibilities  which  the  dead  man  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me.  It  was  Barty,  then,  who  sent  a 
low  attorney  to  me,  offering  me  a  compromise. 
'NVhat  had  I  to  compromise  V  Compromise  !  No. 
If  it  was  not  mine  by  all  the  right  the  law  could 
give,  I  would  sooner  have  starved  than  have  had  a 
crust  of  bread  out  of  the  money.”  She  had  now 
clenched  both  her  fists,  and  was  shaking  them  rap¬ 
idly  as  she  stood  over  him,  looking  down  upon  him. 

“  Of  course  it  was  your  own.” 

“  Yes.  Though  they  asked  me  to  compromise, 
and  sent  messages  to  me  to  frighten  me,  —  both 
Barty  and  your  Uncle  Tom;  ay,  and  your  father 
too,  Brooke ;  they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  law.  To 
law,  indeed !  If  ever  there  was  a  good  will  in  the 
world,  the  will  of  your  Uncle  Brooke  was  good. 


we  should  not  believe  each  other. 

“  Then  I  certainly  would  not  try.” 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  Brooke, 
you  shall  have  it  all  when  I ’m  gone,  if  you  don’t 
turn  against  me.  You  won’t  take  to  writing  for 
penny  newspapers,  —  will  you,  Brooke?”  she 
asked  the  question,  she  put  one  of  her  hands  softly 
on  his  shoulder. 

“  I  certainly  sha’  n’t  offend  in  that  way.” 

“  And  you  won’t  be  a  Radical  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  a  Radical.” 

“  I  mean  a  man  to  follow  Beales  and  Bright,  a 
republican,  a  putter  down  of  the  church,  a  hater  of 
the  throne,  'lou  won’t  take  up  that  line,  —  will 
you,  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  It  is  n’t  my  way  at  present.  Aunt  Stanbury. 
But  a  man  should  n’t  promise.” 

“  Ah  me  !  It  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  what 
the  country  is  coming  to.  I ’m  told  there  are  scores 
of  members  of  parliament  who  don’t  pronounce  their 
h’s.  When  I  was  young,  a  member  of  parliament 
used  to  be  a  gentleman ;  and  they ’ve  taken  to  or¬ 
daining  all  manner  of  people.  It  used  to  be  the 
case  that  when  you  met  a  clergyman  you  met  a 
gentleman.  By  the  by,  Brooke,  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Gibson !  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  n’t 
thought  much  about  him  yet.” 

“  But  you  must  think  about  him.  Perhaps  you 
have  n’t  thoi^ht  about  my  niece,  Dolly  Stanbury.” 

“  I  think  sms ’s  an  uncommonly  nice  girl.” 

“  She ’s  not  to  be  nice  for  you,  young  man ;  she ’s 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  Are  they  engaged  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no ;  but  I  intend  that  they  shall  be.  You 
won’t  begrudge  that  I  should  give  my  little  savings 
to  one  of  my  own  name  ?  ”0 

“  You  don’t  know  me.  Aunt  Stanbury,  if  you 
think  that  I  should  begrudge  anything  that  you 
might  do  with  your  money." 

“  Dolly  has  been  here  a  month  or  two.  I  think 
it ’s  three  months  since  she  came,  and  I  do  like  her. 
She ’s  soft  and  womanly,  and  has  n’t  taken  up  those 
vile,  filthy  habits  which  almost  all  the  girls  have 
adopted.  Have  you  seen  those  Frenches  with  the 
things  they  have  on  their  heads  ?  ” 

“  I  was  speaking  to  them  yesterday.” 

“  Nasty  sluts !  You  can  see  the  grease  on  their 
foreheads  when  they  try  to  make  their  hair  go  back 
in  the  dirty  French  fashion.  Dolly  is  not  like  that,  — 
is  she  ?  ” 

“  She  is  not  in  the  least  like  either  of  the  Miss 
Frenches.” 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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“  And  now  I  want  her  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson. 
He  is  quite  taken.” 

“  Is  he  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  yes.  Did  n’t  you  see  him  the  other 
night  at  dinner  and  afterwards  ?  Of  course  he 
knows  that  I  can  give  her  a  little  bit  of  money, 
which  always  goes  for  something,  Brooke.  AYid  I 
do  think  it  would  be  sucb  a  nice  thing  for  Dolly.” 

“  And  what  does  Dolly  think  about  it  ?  ” 

“  There ’s  the  difliculty.  She  likes  him  well 
enough ;  1  ’m  sure  of  that.  And  she  has  no  stuck-up 
ideas  about  herself.  She  isn’t  one  of  those  who 
think  that  almost  nothing  is  good  enough  for  them. 
But  —  ” 

“  She  has  an  objection.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  I  sometimes  think  she 
is  so  bashful  and  modest  she  does  n’t  like  to  talk  of 
being  married  —  even  to  an  old  woman  like  me.” 

“  Dear  me  !  That ’s  not  the  way  of  the  age,  — 
is  it.  Aunt  Stanbury  ‘i  ” 

“  It ’s  coming  to  that,  Brooke,  that  the  girls  will 
ask  the  men  soon.  Yes,  —  and  that  they  won’t  take 
a  refusal  either.  I  do  believe  that  Camilla  French 
did  ask  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  And  what  did  Mr.  Gibson  say  ?  ” 

“Ah,  I  can’t  tell  you  that.  He  knows  too 
well  what  he ’s  about  to  take  her.  He ’s  to  come 
here  on  Friday  at  eleven,  and  you  must  be  out  of 
the  way.  I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  too.  But  if 
Dolly  says  a  word  to  you  before  that,  mind  you 
make  her  understand  that  she  ought  to  accept  Gib¬ 
son.” 

“  She ’s  too  good  for  him,  according  to  my  think¬ 
ing.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  a  fool.  How  can  any  young  wo¬ 
man  be  too  good  for  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman  'i 
Mr.  Gibson  is  a  gentleman.  Do  you  know  —  only 
you  must  not  mention  this  —  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
idea  we  could  get  Nuncombe  Putney  for  him.  My 
father  had  the  living,  and  my  brother ;  and  I  should 
like  it  to  go  on  in  the  family.” 

No  opportunity  came  in  the  way  of  Brooke  Bur¬ 
gess  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gibson  to  Doro¬ 
thy  Stanbury.  There  did  come  to  be  very  quickly 
a  sort  of  intimacy  between  her  and  her  aunt’s  favor¬ 
ite  ;  but  she  was  one  not  prone  to  talk  about  her  own 
affairs.  And  as  to  such  an  affair  as  this,  —  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  she  should  or  should  not  give  her¬ 
self  in  marriage  to  her  ^itor,  —  she,  who  could  not 
speak  of  it  even  to  her  own  sister  without  a  blush,  who 
felt  confused  and  almost  confounded  when  receiv¬ 
ing  her  aunt’s  admonitions  and  instigations  on  the 
subject,  would  not  have  endured  to  hear  Brooke 
Burgess  speak  on  the  matter.  Dorothy  did  feel 
that  a  pereon  easier  to  know  than  Brooke  never 
came  in  her  way.  Sh^ad  already  said  as  much  to 
him  as  she  had  spokenlo  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  three 
months  that  she  had  made  his  acquaintance.  They 
had  talked  about  Exeter,  and  about  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugb,  and  the  cathedral,  and  Tennyson’s  poems, 
and  the  London  theatres,  and  Uncle  Barty,  and  the 
family  quarrel.  They  had  become  (luite  confiden¬ 
tial  with  each  other  on  some  matters.  But  on  this 
heavy  subject  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  his  proposal  of 
marriage  not  a  word  had  been  said.  When  Brooke 
once  mentioned  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  Dorothy  within  a  minute  had  taken  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  escaping  from  the  room. 

But  circumstances  did  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Mr.  Gibson.  On  the  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  both  he  and  Mr.  Gibson  were  invited  to  drink 
tea  at  Mrs.  French’s  house  on  the  Monday.  Such 


invitations  at  Exeter  were  wont  to  be  given  at  short 
dates,  and  both  the  gentlemen  had  said  that  they 
would  go.  Then  Araoella  French  had  called  in  the 
Close  and  had  asked  Miss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy. 
It  was  well  understood  by  Arabella  that  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  herself  would  not  drink  tea  at  Heavitree. 
And  it  may  be  that  Dorothy’s  company  was  not  in 
truth  desired.  The  ladies  both  declined.  “  Don’t 
you  stay  at  home  for  me,  my  dear,”  Miss  Stanbury 
said  to  her  niece.  But  Dorothy  had  not  been  out 
without  her  aunt  since  she  had  been  at  Exeter,  and 
understood  perfectly  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  commence  the  practice  at  the  house  of  the 
Frenches.  “  Your  nephew  is  coming.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  and  IMr.  Gibson,”  Miss  French  said.  And 
Miss  Stanbury  had  thought  that  there  was  some  tri¬ 
umph  in  her  tone.  “  My  nephew  can  go  where  he 
pleases,  my  dear,”  Miss  Stanbury  replied;  “and, 
as  for  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am  not  his  keeper.”  The  tone 
in  which  Miss  Stanbury  spoke  would  have  implied 
great  imprudence,  had  not  the  two  ladies  under¬ 
stood  each  other  so  thoroughly,  and  had  not  each 
known  that  it  was  so. 

There  was  the  accustomed  set  of  people  in  Mrs. 
French’s  drawing-room,  —  the  Crumbles  and  the 
W rights,  and  the  Apjohns.  And  Mrs.  MacHugh  came 
also,  —  knowing  that  there  would  be  a  rubber.  “Their 
naked  shoulders  don’t  hurt  me,”  Mrs.  MacHugh 
said,  when  her  friend  almost  scolded  her  for  going 
to  the  house.  “  I ’m  not  a  young  man.  I  don’t 
care  what  they  do  to  themselves.”  “  You  might  say 
as  much  if  they  went  naked  altogether,”  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  had  replied  in  anger.  “  If  nobody  else  com¬ 
plained,  I  should  n’t,”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh.  Mrs. 
MacHugh  got  her  rubber ;  and  as  she  had  gone  for 
her  rubber,  on  a  distinct  promise  that  there  should 
be  a  rubber,  and  as  there  was  a  rubber,  she  felt  that 
she  had  no  right  to  say  ill-natured  thinjrs.  “  What 
does  it  matter  to  me,”  said  Jlrs.  MacHugh,  “  how 
nasty  she  is.  She 's  not  going  to  be  my  wife.” 
“  Ugh !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury,  shaking  her 
head  both  in  anger  and  disgust. 

Camilla  French  was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  she 
was  painted  by  Miss  Stanbury,  and  Brooke  Burgess 
rather  liked  her  than  otherwise.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  at  all  dislike  Arabella, 
and  felt  no  repugnance  at  either  the  lady’s  noddle 
or  shoulders  now  that  he  was  removed  from  Miss 
Stanbiiry’s  influence.  It  was  clear  enough  also  that 
Arabella  had  not  given  up  the  attempt,  although  she 
must  have  admitted  to  herself  that  the  claims  of 
Dorothy  Stanbury  were  very  strong.  On  this  even¬ 
ing  it  seemed  to  have  been  specimly  permitted  to 
Arabella,  who  was  the  elder  sister,  to  take  into  her 
own  hands  the  management  of  the  case.  Beholders 
of  the  game  had  hitherto  declared  that  Mr.  Gibson’s 
safety  was  secured  by  the  constant  coupling  of  the 
sisters.  Neither  would  allow  the  other  to  hunt 
alone.  But  a  common  sense  of  the  common  danger 
had  made  some  special  strategy  necessary,  and  Ca¬ 
milla  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson  during  the 
evening.  Let  us  hope  that  she  found  some  tempo¬ 
rary  consolation  in  the  presence  of  the  stran- 

“  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with  us  ever  so 
long.  Mr.  Burgess,”  said  Camilla. 

“  A  month.  That  is  ever  so  long,  —  is  n’t  it  ? 
Why  I  mean  to  see  all  Devonshire  within  that  time. 
I  feel  already  that  I  know  Exeter  thoroughly  and 
everybody  in  it." 

“  I ’m  sure  we  are  very  much  flattered.” 

“  As  for  you.  Miss  French,  I 've  heard  so  much 
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about  you  all  my  life,  that  I  felt  that  I  knew  you 
before  I  came  here.” 

“  Who  can  have  spoken  to  you  about  me  ?  ” 

“  You  forget  how  many  relatives  I  have  in  the 
city.  Do  you  think  my  Uncle  Barty  never  writes  to 
me  ?” 

“  Not  about  me.” 

“  Does  he  not  ?  And  do  you  suppose  I  don’t  hear 
from  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  But  she  hates  me.  I  know  that.” 

“  And  do  you  hate  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed.  I ’ve  the  greatest  respect  for  her. 
But  she  is  a  little  odd  —  is  n’t  she,  now,  Mr.  Burgess  ? 
We  all  like  her  ever  so  much;  and  we’ve  known 
her  ever  so  long,  si.’c  or  seven  years,  —  since  we  were 
quite  young  things.  But  she  has  such  (jueer  notions 
about  girls.” 

“  What  sort  of  notions  ?  ” 

“  She ’d  like  them  all  to  dress  just  like  herself, 
and  she  thinks  that  they  should  never  talk  to  young 
men.  If  she  was  here,  she ’d  say  I  was  flirting  with 
you  because  we  ’re  sitting  together.” 

“  But  you  are  not ;  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  not.” 

“I  wish  you  would,”  said  Brooke. 

“  I  should  n’t  know  how  to  begin,  —  I  should  n’t 
indeed.  1  don’t  know  what  flirting  means,  and  I 
don’t  know  who  does  know.  When  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  go  out,  I  suppose  they  are  intended 
to  talk  to  each  other.” 

“  But  very  often  they  don’t,  you  know.” 

“  I  call  that  stupid,”  said  Camilla.  “  And  yet, 
when  they  do,  all  the  old  maids  say  that  the  girls 
are  flirting.  I  ’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Burgess. 
I  don’t  care  what  any  old  maid  says  about  me.  1  al¬ 
ways  talk  to  people  that  I  like,  and,  if  they  ehoose  to 
call  me  a  flirt,  they  may.  It ’s  my  opinion  that  still 
waters  run  the  deepest.” 

“  No  doubt  the  noisy  streams  are  very  shallow,” 
said  Brooke. 

“  You  may  call  me  a  shallow  stream  if  you  like, 
Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  But  what  do  you  call  Dorothy  Stanbury  ? 
'That ’s  what  I  call  still  water.  She  runs  deep 
enough.” 

“  The  quietest  young  lady  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“  Exactly.  So  quiet,  but  so  —  clever.  What  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  is  asking  me  what  I  think  of  Mr. 
Gibson.” 

“  You  know  what  they  say.  They  say  he  is  to 
marry  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Poor  man!  I  don’t 
think  his  own  consent  has  ever  been  asked  yet; 
but,  nevertheless,  it ’s  settled.” 

“Just  at  present  he  seems  to  be  —  what  shall  I 
say  ?  —  I  ought  n’t  to  say  flirting  with  your  sister ; 
ought  I  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Stanbury  would  say  so  if  she  were  here, 
no  doubt.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Burgess,  we ’ve 
known  him  almost  since  we  were  infants,  and  of 
course  we  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  There 
has  never  been  anything  more  than  that  Arabella 
is  nothing  morp  to  him  than  I  am.  Onee,  indeed, 
—  but,  however,  —  that  does  not  signify.  It  would 
be  nothing  to  us,  if  he  really  liked  Dorothy  Stan¬ 
bury.  But  as  far  as  we  can  see,  —  and  we  do  see  a 
good  deal  of  him,  —  there  is  no  such  feeling  on 
his  part  Of  course  we  have  n’t  asked.  We 
should  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Gibson  may 
do  just  as  he  likes  for  us.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  Dorothy  Stanbury  is  just  the  girl  tnat  would 


make  him  a  good  wife.  Of  course  when  you ’ve  known 
a  person  seven  or  eight  years,  you  do  get  anxious 
about  his  happiness.  Do  you  know,  we  think  her 
—  perhaps  a  little  —  sly.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr-  Gibson  was  completely 
subject  to  the  individual  charms  of  Arabella.  Ca¬ 
milla  had  been  quite  correct  in  a  part  of  her  de¬ 
scription  of  their  intimacy.  She  and  her  sister  had 
known  Mr.  Gibson  for  seven  or  eight  years :  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  the  intimacy  could  not  with  truth  be  said 
to  have  commenced  during  the  infancv  of  the  young 
ladies,  even  if  the  word  were  used  in  its  legal  sense. 
Seven  or  eight  year#,  however,  is  along  acquaintance ; 
and  there  was,  perhaps  something  of  a  real  grievance 
in  this  Stanbury  intervention.  If  it  be  a  recognized 
fact  in  society  that  young  ladies  are  in  want  of  hus¬ 
bands,  and  that  an  effort  on  their  part  towards 
matrimony  is  not  altogether  impossible,  it  must  be 
recognized  also  that  failure  will  be  di.sagreeable,  and 
interference  regarded  with  animosity.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  the  elder  was  undoubtedly  interfering  between 
Mr.  Gibson  and  the  Frenches;  and  it  is  neither 
manly  nor  womanly  to  submit  to  interference  with 
one’s  dearest  prospects.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  Miss  Frenches  haa  shown  too  much 
open  ardor  in  their  pursuit  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Per¬ 
haps  there  should  have  been  no  ardor  and  no  pur¬ 
suit.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  of  womanhood  is 
right  which  forbids  to  women  any  such  attempts,  — 
which  teaches  them  that  they  must  ever  be  the  pur¬ 
sued,  never  the  pursuers.  As  to  that  there  shall  be 
no  discourse  at  present.  But  it  must  be  granted  that, 
whenever  the  pursuit  has  been  attempted,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  abandon  it  without  an  effort. 
That  the  French  girls  should  be  very  angry  with 
Miss  Stanbury,  that  they  should  put  their  heads 
together  with  the  intention  of  thwarting  her,  that 
they  should  think  evil  things  of  poor  Dbrothy,  that 
they  should  half  despise  Mr.  Gibson,  and  yet  resolve 
to  keep  their  hold  upon  him  as  a  chattel  and  a 
thing  of  value  that  was  almost  their  own,  was  not, 
perhaps,  much  to  their  discredit. 

“  You  are  a  good  deal  at  the  house  in  the  Close 
now,”  said  Arabella,  in  her  lowest  voice,  —  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  was  almost  melancholy. 

“  Well,  yes.  Miss  Stanbury,  you  know,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stanch  friend  of  mine.  And  she  takes 
an  interest  in  my  little  church.  People  say  that 
girls  are  sly ;  but  men  can  be  sly,  too,  sometimes.” 

“  It  seems  that  she  has  taken  you  so  much  awjiy 
from  us,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  say  that.  Miss 
French.” 

“  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  One  is  apt  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  about  one’s  friends.  We  seem  to  have  known 
you  so  well.  There  is  nobody  else  in  Exeter  that 
mamma  regards  as  she  does  you.  But,’  of  course,  if 
you  are  happy  with  Miss  Stanbury,  that  is  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady,”  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  slyness,  was  here  thrown  a  little 
off  his  guard. 

“  And  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady  too,”  smd 
Arabella.  “  Of  whom  else  should  I  be  speaking  ?  ” 

“  No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Of  course,”  continued  Arabella,  “  I  hear  what 
people  say  abouf  the  niece.  One  cannot  help  what 
one  hears,  you  know,  Mr.  Gibson  ;  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that,  I  can  assure  you.”  As  she  said  this,  she 
looked  into  his  faee,  as  though  waiting  for  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  but  Mr.  Gibson  had  no  answer  ready.  Then 
Arabella  told  herself  that'  if  anything  was  to  be 
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done  it  must  be  done  at  once.  What  use  was  there 
in  beating  round  the  bush,  when  the  onlpr  chance  of 
getting  the  ^ame  was  to  be  had  by  dashing  at  once 
into  the  thicket.  “I  own  I  should  be  glad,” she 
said,  turning  her  eyes  aw^  from  him,  “  if  I  could 
hear  from  your  own  moutfanhat  it  is  not  true.” 

[To  be  ooDtlnued.] 
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Some  whose  eyes  are  following  these  lines  at 
this  moment  must  remember  happy  mornings  when, 
full  of  cheerfulness,  they  exercised  their  industry  on 
a  succession  of  occupations,  the  work  and  time  being 
just  in  proportion  to  the  faculties  employed  on  them. 
They  will  also  recollect  disagreeable  afternoons, 
when  their  attention  was  distracted  among  conflict¬ 
ing  cares  and  claims,  when  no  one  thing,  however 
urgent,  could  be  finished,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of 
one  or  more  inevitable  distractions.  Thus  have  we 
seen  the  melodramatic  hero,  a  weapon  in  each  hand, 
and  eyes,  hands,  and  ideas  divided  between  assail¬ 
ing,  and  defending  himself  against  six  black-bcarded 
bravos. 

A  continued  course  of  such  inroads  on  the  mind’s 
serenity  could  be  supported  by  few  intellects.  Most 
pitiable  is  the  mind’s  state  after  some  hours  of  such 
distracting  occupation,  in  which  every  business  inter¬ 
feres  with  every  other,  and  none  is  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
complished. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  insanity,  it  is 
sure  to  be  developed  by  such  an  undesirable  condi¬ 
tion  of  things ;  and,  if  the  result  be  not  insanity,  it 
generally  takes  the  form  of  eccentricity. 

ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

Our  literary  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of 
Dover’s  Strmt  are  possessed  by  a  uivacious  and  mer¬ 
curial  spirit,  which  frequently  induces  one  or  other 
of  these  states  of  mind.  A  pretty  sure  recipe  for 
destroying  or  impairing  a  healthy  mind  is,  to  pur¬ 
sue  one  tfain  of  ideas  uninterruptedly,  or  to  dwell 
too  much  on  personal  grievances  or  personal  merits. 
A  combination  of  the  two  inconveniences,  —  con¬ 
flicting  cares,  and  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
merits,  united  to  the  efiects  of  a  tolerably  free  life,  — 
have  rendered  that  prince  of  French  novelists,  Alex¬ 
ander  Dumas,  an  eccentric  of  no  small  dimensions. 
Who  among  English,  or  perhaps  French,  men  of 
letters,  would  say  of  a  brother  in  art  what  Dumas 
said  of  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  lately  deceased,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  affluence  ? 

“Had  he  been  poor,  he  would  have  composed 
verses  equal  to  Mer}'’s,  comedies  equal  to  Alfred 
Musset’s,  or  romances  equal  to  mine  !  ” 

Had  Mr.  Dickens’  man  of  business  announced  be¬ 
fore  his  late  tour  in  America  that  he  would,  after 
every  reading,  take  ofi*  his  dress-coat,  assume  a 
cook’s  apron  and  nightcap,  and  serve  up  choice 
omelets,  ragouts,  and  other  delicacies,  to  the  first- 
class  purchasers  of  tickets,  what  would  the  British 
and  American  publics  have  thought  of  the  mental 
health  of  the  author  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge  V  ”  Yet 
such  announcement  is  made  on  the  part  of  Count 
Monte  Christo  when  his  multifarious  duties  permit. 

If  everything  which  Alexander  relates  of  himself 
be  true,  be  is  perhaps  a  being  set  apart  in  mental 
and  corporal  qualities.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  hints 
that  his  courage  is  somewhat  questionable ;  but  no 
one  will  believe  the  tale  after  reading  the  account 
of  hb  encounter  with  his  savage  dog  Mouton.  The 
dog  had  capped  the  climax  of  his  crimes,  and  his  j 
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master  had  just  administered  a  kick  to  an  unde¬ 
fended  portion  of  his  body  which  would  have  put 
any  other  canine  savage  hors  de  combat.  Not  so 
Mouton  (so  called  from  his  white  fleece). 

“  Mouton  uttered  a  low  growl,  turned  round,  re¬ 
garding  me  with  his  bloodshot  eyes,  recoiled  three 
steps,  and  sprang  at  my  throat. 

“Fortunately  I  had  guessed  what  was  about  to 
happen,  and  so  had  time  to  put  myself  on  guard ;  i.  e. 
at  the  moment  of  his  spring  I  extended  both  hands 
towards  him.  My  right  hand  went  into  his  mouth, 
my  left  met  his  throat 

“  At  the  moment,  I  felt  a  pang  only  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  felt  on  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  —  with 
this  difiference,  however,  the  pain  from  the  jaw  holds 
only  a  second,  the  pain  I  experienced  endured  five 
minutes. 

“  It  was  Mouton,  who  was  grinding  my  hand. 

“  At  the  same  time  I  was  squeezing  his  throat 

“  I  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that,  grasping  the  pharynx,  my  only  choice  of  life 
was  to  hold  on,  squeezing  still  more  vigorously,  unUl 
his  respiration  was  stopped.! 

“  And  that  I  did. 


“  Luckily  my  hand,  though  small,  b  firm ;  what  it  I 
seizes,  money  excepted,  it  retains.  t 

“  It  grasped  and  squeezed  the  throat  of  Mouton 
so  forcibly  that  a  rattling  was  heard.  It  was  en-  t 
couraging ;  I  squeezed  more  determinedly ;  the  rat- 
tling  increased.  FinalK',  collecting  my  entire  strength  I 
for  a  last  pressure,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  tod  i 
Mouton’s  teeth  loosing.  A  second  after  his  mouth  |  j 
opened,  and  his  eyes  rolled  in  their  orbits.  He  fell,  i 

while  I  still  was  pressing  hb  throat ;  but  my  right  | 

hand  was  all  lacerated.”  I 

If  intense  conceit  renders  its  possessor  more  or  I 
less  eccentric,  Alexander  Dumas  may  be  considered  i 
the  prince  of  the  class.  He  thus  heads  one  of  the 
chapters  of  his  Histoire  de  mes  Btles,  —  “  How  I 
brought  home  from  Constantine  a  vulture,  which  | 
cost  forty  thousand  francs,  and  the  government  ten  | 
thousand,”  and  thus  sublimely  enters  on  the  subject. 

We  are  obliged  to  clip,  to  some  extent,  the  wings 
of  the  narrative. 

“  Two  men,  attended  by  natives  and  Europeans,  1 
were  returning  from  Blidah  to  Algiers.  ‘  Strange !  ’  | 

said  one,  ‘  that  this  magnificent  country  which  we  I 
are  traversing  should  bo  so  little  known.  Know  you  i 
any  means  of  popularizing  it  ?  ’  ‘  Were  I  you,  min- 
bter,’  said  the  otner,  ‘  1  would  get  Dumas  to  go  over 
thb  very  ground,  and  write  two  or  three  volumes  on  i 

it  Hb  book  would  be  sure  to  be  read,  and,  out  of  1 


the  THREE  MILLIONS  of  readers,  fifty  or  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  deeply  interested.’  ‘It  is  a  good 
idea,’  said  the  minister ;  ‘  I  ’ll  think  over  it’ 


“  These  two  men  were  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minbter  I 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  my  good  friend  Xavier  de 
Marmier. 

“  One  fine  morning  in  September,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Minister  of  Public  In-  j 

struction.  I  was  rather  astonbhed,  but  neverthe-  || 

less  accepted  it  | 

“  M.  de  Salvandy  received  me  in  his  best  man-  > 

ner,  showed  his  whitest  teeth,  and  after  dinner,  tak-  | 

ing  my  arm,  conducted  me  to  the  garden,  and  the  i 

following  conversation  took  place :  — 

“  ‘  My  dear  poet,  you  must  do  me  a  service.’  1 

“  ‘  A  poet  do  service  to  a  minister !  With  all  my  I 

heart,  if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  f 

What  b  the  nature  of  it  ?  ’  | 

“  ‘  Have  you  made  your  arrangements  for  next  1 
winter  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  Me  make  arranc^ments !  I  live  on  a  bough 
like  the  birds.  While  it  is  calm  I  remain ;  if  it 
blows  I  spread  my  wings,  and  sail  away  on  the 
wind.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  objection  to  Algeria  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  On  the  contrary.  I  was  about  to  start  for  that 
country  at  five  in  the  evening  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1830.  But  at  five  in  the  morning  appeared  in  the 
Monileur  the  famous  ordinances.  So  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  mail  coach  I  took  my  musket,  and  three 
days  after,  instead  of  entering  Marseilles,  I  entered 
the  Louvre.’  (Dumas  has  ever  loved  the  pomp  of 
war,  but,  we  think,  has  hitherto  been  innocent'  of 
shedding  human  blood.) 

‘“I  undertake  to  devote  10,000  francs  to  the 
mission.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  shall  add  four  thousand  myself.  For¬ 
merly  I  went  on  my  journeys,  staff  in  hand ;  now  I 
drag  a  whole  family  after  me.’ 

“  ‘  When  can  you  set  oft'  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  When  you  will.  I  have  two  or  three  stories  to 
finish :  that  will  take  a  fortnight.  I  have  some 
rmlway  shares  to  sell,  but  that  can  be  done  in  an 
hour.’ 

“  ‘  But  your  Historic  Theatre  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  can  be  let  during  my  absence.’  ” 

But  Dumas  would  make  the  voyage  as  a  prince, 
and  the  minister  was  obliged  to  "ive  him  full  use 
and  possession  of  a  royal  ship  of  the  line  to  cruise 
about  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  journey  and 
voyage  having  been  published  soon  after  his  return, 
he  considerately  remarks :  — 

“  My  intention  is  not  to  record  here  the  famous 
journey  through  Spain,  where  people  asserted  that 
I  went  as  historiographer  to  M.  le  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier,  nor  the  more  famous  voyage  to  Africa,  which, 
thanks  to  M.  de  Castellane,  to  M.  Leon  de  Malleville, 
and  to  M.  Lacrosse,  made  such  noise  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  No ;  I  mean  here  to  speak  only  of  the 
famous  vulture,  price  as  above  stated.” 

The  rest  of  the  nairative  can  only  be  given  in  a 
contracted  form.  He  purchased  for  twelve  francs  a 
prime  vulture  from  a  youth  of  the  Beni-Mouffetard, 
an  equivalent  to  the  “  Sons  of  the  Cross  Poddle  or 
the  Seven  Dials,”  and  was  well  pleased  with  his 
purchase.  Jugurtha,  named  after  the  amiable  Nu- 
midian  King,  bad  only  one  fault,  he  would  bite  off 
fingers  or  toes,  or  any  other  adjuncts  of  the  human 
body,  when  they  came  within  the  domain  of  his 
beak.  All  went  well  till  they  had  him  (still  well 
caged)  within  a  league  of  Stora,  the  place  of  em¬ 
barkation.  There  no  conveyance  was  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  cage  might 
be  set  on  an  Arab’s  head,  but  Jugurtha  would  in 
that  case  rip  up  his  floor,  and  make  free  with  the 
hair,  scalp,  ears,  and  nose  of  his  bearer.  Suspend 
him  from  a  pole  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
natives  ?  But  fifty  francs  should  be  thus  expended 
on  an  animal  purchased  for  twelve.  A  bright 
thought  entered  among  the  other  equally  bright 
denizens  of  the  poet’s  brain.  He  lengthened  the 
chain  with  a  rope,  and  got  a  special  gwxl  wand  of 
the  comel-tree  to  use  at  need.  An  attempt  to  get 
Jugurtha  out  of  his  cage  would  insure  the  loss  of 
eyes  or  fingers  to  the  operator.  So  Dumas,  taking 
the  end  of  the  rope  in  the  left  hand,  and  his  long 
cornel  wand  in  the  right,  directed  two  men  armed 
with  pickaxes  to  stand  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cage, 
insert  the  ends  of  their  tools,  and  pull  away  like 
men.  Jugurtha,  being  left  at  liberty  by  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  his  prison,  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  but 
found  a  living  impediment  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 


His  next  move  was  a  swoop  at  this  impediment,  but 
a  sound  whack  of  the  twig  disappointed  him.  He 
renewed  the  attack,  but  another  blow  again  repulsed 
him,  and  the  third  was  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he 
took  the  road  to  the  port,  directed  by  the  ruling  rod 
of  his  driver.  So  tame  had  he  become  in  a  few 
days  that  he  would  present  his  head  through  the 
bars  of  his  new  cage  to  be  scratched  by  the  fingers 
of  his  judicious  and  panurgic  master. 

There  is  one  quality  allied  to  M.  Dumas’s  vanity, 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  could  almost  forgive  an 
equal  amount  of  a  still  worse  thing,  namely,  pride. 
In  his  personal  sketches  he  very  rarely  speaks  ill  of 
any  contemporary,  and  a  fund  of  kindness  and  good¬ 
nature  is  visible  through  the  texture  of  all  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  his  wonderful  self-complacency. 

Rarely  has  Alexander  been  a  favorite  with  the 
powers  that  be,  a  circumstance  accounted  for  in  his 
own  lofty,  unapproachable  style. 

“  Compounded  of  a  double  element,  aristocratic 
and  popular ;  aristocratic  by  my  father,  popular  by 
my  mother,  none  ever  united  in  a  higher  degree  in 
one  heart,  re.spectful  admiration  for  what  Is  great, 
and  tender  and  profound  sympathy  for  the  unhappy. 
I  have  never  spoken  so  much  of  the  Napoleon  fami¬ 
ly  as  when  under  the  junior  branch  (the  Orleans 
dynasty).  I  have  never  spoken  so  much  of  the 
younger  branch  as  under  the  republic  and  the  em¬ 
pire.  I  worship  those  whom  I  have  known  and 
loved  in  misfortune,  and  I  never  foi^et  them  till 
they  become  happy  and  powed'ul.  no  fallen 
greatness  passes  before  me  without  my  saluting  it, 
no  merit  stretches  its  hand  to  me  without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  grasp.  It  is  when  every  one  seems  to  have 
forgotten  those  who  have  passed  away,  that,  like  an 
untimely  echo,  I  cry  aloud  their  names ;  where¬ 
fore,  I  know  not.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  heart,  which 
breaks  forth  without  reference  to  my  mind.  I  have 
written  a  thousand  volumes,  sixty  dramas.  Let  any 
one  open  any  of  them  at  random,  at  the  first  page, 
at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  and  he  will  see  that  I 
have  always  inculcated  clemency,  whether  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  slaves  of  kings,  or  kings  prisoners  of  the 
people . As  soon  as  a  personage  falls  I  ap¬ 

proach  him,  and  stretch  out  my  hand,  whether  he  is 
called  the  Count  of  Chambord,  the  Prince  de  .loin- 

vllle,  Louis  Napoleon,  or  Louis  Blanc . Thus 

it  is  that  I  am  a  more  frequent  visitor  in  prisons 
than  in  palaces.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  been  three 
times  at  Ham,  once  at  the  Elysde,  never  at  the 
Tuileries.” 

In  the  llistoire  de  vies  lieles  he  relates  that,  within 
a  week  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  “  Forty-eight,” 
he  had  the  following  letter  published  in  La  Presse. 
If  so,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  throwing  doubt  on 
what  he  says,  it  proves  his  disinterestedness  and 
moral  courage  to  be  great.  Perhaps  a  love  of  singu¬ 
larity  had  something  to  do  in  the  matter.  He  had 
been  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  princes,  though 
disliked  by  their,  father. 

“To  Monskionecr  the  Duke  de  Moxtpe.vsier. 

“  Prince  :  If  I  knew  where  to  find  your  High¬ 
ness,  it  would  be  with  my  living  voice  and  in  my 
own  person  that  I  would  offer  the  expression  of  my 
grief  for  the  great  personal  misfortune  which  has 
befallen  you. 

“I  shall  never  forget  that  during  three  years, 
notwithstanding  political  differences,  and  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  the  king,  who  was  well  aware  of  my 
opinions,  you  received  my  visits,  and  treated  me  as 
a  friend. 
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“  I  boasted  of  this  title  of  friend,  Monseigneur, 
irhen  you  abode  in  the  Tuileries;  I  claim  it  now, 
when  you  are  no  longer  in  France. 

“  I  am  certain.  Monseigneur,  that  your  Highness 
has  no  need  of  this  letter  to  be  assured  that  my 
heart  was  one  of  those  which  was  fully  yours. 

“  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  preserve,  in  all  its 
purity,  the  religion  of  the  tomb,  and  the  worship  of 
exile.” 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect.  Monseign¬ 
eur,  ^our  Royal  Highness’s  most  humble  and  most 

obedient  servant,  a  n  » 

^  Alkx.  Dl'mah. 

Colonel  Hesmoulins  was  sufliciently  vandalic  to 
order  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
stood  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  to  be  thrown  down. 
Dumas  was  furious  at  the  wanton  insult  thus  offered, 
and  wrote  to  Emile  de  Girardin  a  letter  which  did 
his  heart  credit.  He  detailed  therein  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  goodness  done  by  the  dead 
prince,  though,  as  he  sa^s,  he  expected  to  receive 
an  invitation  next  morning  to  go  “  cut  a  throat  ” 
with  the  Colonel. 

Poor  Alexander’s  self-estimation  was  sorely  hurt 
during  bis  canvass  for  a  place  in  the  House  of  Dep¬ 
uties  by  the  language  used  towards  him  by  some 
Jacks  in  office,  who  had  no  better  name  to  spare 
him  than  “  Monsieur,”  or  “that  Monsieur,”  or  “  that 
contractor  for  feuilletons.”  However,  he  had  one 
friend,  Mme.  ^e  Girardin,  who  made  these  “  Mes¬ 
sieurs  ”  smart,  if  their  skins  were  not  as  thick  as  that 
of  the  rhinoceros.  If,  in  her  defence  of  her  admir¬ 
ing  friend,  her  praise  flowed  over  the  margin  of  the 
just  measure,  Alexander  was  not  the  man  to  check 
her  liberal  hand.  Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
the  shortness  of  the  reign  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  literature,  and  the  oolivlon  which  soon  obscures 
their  memories !  Mme.  de  Girardin  (m  e  Delphine 
Gay),  the  beautiful,  the  gifted,  the  witty, — she  who 
mastered  the  triple  octave  of  grace,  intellect,  and 
vigor,  and  who  so  ably  assisted  her  husband  at  his 
editorial  labors  in  La  Pres^e,  passed  away  in  her 
prime,  and  Mons.  Emile  erelong  consoled  himself 
with  a  successor.  We  copy  scraps  of  her  defence 
of  her  friend,  when  addressing  the  three  supercilious 
“  dogs  in  office.”  She  offers,  as  an  excuse  for  some 
of  Dumas’s  extravagancies,  the  fire  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  hot  African  blood  coursing  in  his  veins,  and 
the  giddiness  attendant  on  literary  glory. 

“  I  would  like  to  see  you,  O  men  of  reason,  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirlwind  which  envelopes  him,  or  the 
face  you ’d  wear  if  any  one  came  to  offer  you  three 
francs  per  line  for  your  wearisome  scrawls.  Ah, 
how  insolent  you ’d  become,  what  superb  airs 
you ’d  assume,*  what  delirium  would  seize  on  you ! 
Be,  then,  indulgent  for  those  errors  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  those  fits  of  literary  pride  which  you  nei¬ 
ther  know  nor  can  comprehend. 

“  The  crowd  has  no  time  to  read  the  works  of 
Alexander  Dumas.  It  believes  that  those  who  write 
much  must  write  ill,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the 
few  it  has  read  arc  his  only  good  ones.  That  the 
ignorant  public  should  so  judge  and  speak  is  not 
wonderful,  but  that  a  young  deputy,  a  man  of  intel¬ 
lect,  should  join  the  herd,  and  attack  at  the  tribunal 
a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  European  reputation, 
without  appreciating  his  literary  merit,  without  re¬ 
flecting  whether  he  deserved  the  nickname  of  ‘  con¬ 
tractor  for  feuilletons,’  is  almost  incredible  ?  ” 

She  then  speaks  of  her  hero’s  facility  of  compo¬ 
sition,  and  thus  descants  on  it :  “  This*  rapidity  in 
composition  resembles  the  rapidity  of  locomotion  in 


railway  trains  ...  an  extreme  facility  obtained  by 
the  conquest  of  immense  difficulties.  To  what  do 
you  owe  your  rapid  passing  over  long  distances  'f 
To  years  of  formidable  labors,  to  millions  spent  on 
the  work,  and  sown,  along  that  level  line,  to  myriads 
of  hands  employed  for  days  on  days  sweeping  your 
path.  You  pass,  you  are  gone ;  but  for  this  how 
many  have  watched,  surveyed,  dug,  and  picked,  — 
how  many  plans  were  made  and  rejected,  —  what 
pains,  what  cares,  were  endured  to  afford  you  this 
swift  and  facile  passage?  So  with  Alexander 
Dumas.  Every  volume  written  by  him  is  the  result 
of  immense  labors  of  infinite  studies  of  universal  in¬ 
formation.  Twenty  years  since  Alexander  Dumas 
had  not  that  facility.  His  knowledge  then  was  not 
equal  to  what  it  is  now.  Since  that  time  he  has 
learned  everything ;  he  has  forgotten  nothing ;  his 
memory  is  astonishing,  his  glance  unerring.  He 
possesses  in  perfection  instinct,  experience,  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  he  compares  quickly ;  he  comprehends  invol¬ 
untarily  ;  he  recollects  all  he  has  read  ;  he  has  pre¬ 
served  the  most  serious  passages  of  history,  the  most 
trivial  memoirs  of  ancient  times ;  he  speaks  famil¬ 
iarly  of  the  usages  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands ;  he 
knows  the  names  of  all  the  arms,  the  dresses,  and 
the  furniture  fashioned  since  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  of  all  the  dishes,  from  the  black  broth  of 
Sparta  to  the  last  dish  invented  by  Careme.  If  you 
speak  of  the  chase,  he  knows  the  whole  Dictimnuire 
A.t  Chasseur*  better  than  the  prince  of  hunters;  of 
a  duel  he  is  more  learned  than  Grisier. 

“  When  other  men  write,  they  are  stopped  every 
instant  by  some  information  to  be  procured,  —  by  a 
doubt,  a  lapse  of  memory,  an  obstacle  of  some  kind. 
He  is  stopped  by  nothing.  Moreover,  the  habit  of 
writing  for  the  stage  has  given  him  a  surprising  fa¬ 
cility  of  composition.  Join  to  this  a  sparkling  imag¬ 
ination,  a  gayety,  an  exhaustlcss  flow  of  ideas,  and 
you  will  easily  comprehend  how,  with  such  resources, 
a  man  can  obtain  in  his  labors  a  wonderful  rapid¬ 
ity,  without  sacrificing  ability  of  constwetion,  and 
without  ever  injuring  the  quality  or  sterling  value  of 
his  work. 

“  And  is  it  such  a  man  whom  you  would  call  a 
Monsieur  !  Why  a  Monsieur  is  an  unknown  fier- 
sonage,  —  a  man  who  has  never  written  a  good 
work,  who  has  never  performed  a  noble  action,  made 
an  eloquent  discourse, —  a  man  whom  France  ig¬ 
nores,  a  man  of  whom  Europe  entire  has  not  heard. 
Certainly  M.  Dumas  is  much  less  of  a  marquis  (a 
ridiculous  personage  of  French  comedy)  than  M. 
Three-Stars ;  but  M.  Three-Stars  is  much  more  of 
a  monsieur  than  Alexander  Dumas.” 

Commend  us  to  a  true  woman  of  mind  when  we 
need  a  friend ! 

Dumas,  like  other  men  great  and  small  who  were 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  can 
number  at  this  day  but  a  small  sprinkling  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  associates.  He  has  lately  been  called  on  to  write 
a  biographical  preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of  an 
old  friend  and  man  of  letters,  Roger  de  Beauvoir, 
one  who  was  not  driven  into  the  profession  by  need. 
It  were  better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been ;  for 
though  his  friend  handles  his  memory  tenderly,  it  is 
evident  that  his  was  a  life  of  dissipation.  The 
book  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  *  enters  into 
some  amusing  partiiflilars  of  eccentric  characters 
known  to  the  author,  and  forms  a  volume  of  amus¬ 
ing  reading.  The  writer’s  real  name  was  Roger  de 
Bully;  but  his  uncle  (Deputy  de  Bully)  obliged 

A  “Ln  Soapeun  de  mon  Temps.”  Par  Roger  de  Beauvoir. 
Paris  i  Acbille  Paore. 
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him,  when  he  took  to  the  profession  of  letters,  to  as¬ 
sume  s  new  surname.  The  enforced  change  was 
really  a  happy  one.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  28 
November,  1809,  and  at  an  early  age  imbibed  a 
taste  for  fictions  on  medimval  subjects.  In  1835  be 
went  to  Holland,  and  resided  there  for  some  time ; 
and  in  his  afcerworks  be  introduced  many  interest¬ 
ing  sketches  of  the  life  he  witnessed  there.  He 
married  Mdlle.  Leocadie  Doze,  a  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  actress,  in  1840 ;  but  the  union,  as  in 
many  other  similar  conditions,  was  not  a  happy  one. 
The  separation  of  the  gifted  pair  was  effected,  with 
much  noise,  in  1850,  and  the  husband  sought  balm 
for  his  wounded  feeling^  by  publishing  a  metrical 
account  of  the  trial.  His  wife,  a  native  of  Henne- 
bon  in  Morbihan,  Brittany,  was  known  in  the  world 
of  letters.  She  died  30  October,  1859,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven  years  and  ten  days. 

This  is  the  prosaic  side  of  the  matter :  let  us  look 
at  it  from  Dumas’s  poetic  point  of  view. 

“  At  his  return  from  Spain  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful,  witty,  poetic  woman,  predestined  by  her 
very  name  to  be  loved.  There  was  genuine  love, 
but  with  it  came  genuine  sorrow.  He  fancied  it 
one  of  these  passing  fancies  such  as  he  had  before 
experienced,  but  he  was  deceived.  This  love,  like 
the  tunic  of  Nessus,  scorched  his  heart.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  began  to  love  her  he  loved  no  other.  He 
loved  her  faithful,  he  loved  her  false,  he  loved  her^ 
living,  he  loved  her  dead ! 

“  He  quitted  his  house  (I’llotel  Pimodan)  in 
1845.  He  would  quit  Paris,  he  would  quit  France, 
he  would  return  to  America,  to  Italy,  to  Spain, 
go  where  he  had  never  been,  to  San  Francisco, 
to  India,  to  China,  to  New  Caledonia.  He  re¬ 
mained,  and  the  man  least  fitted  in  the  world  to 
be  a  husband  wedded  a  woman  the  least  fitted  to 
be  a  wife.  How  explain  this  ?  He  a  charming 
young  man,  she  an  adorable  young  woman  !  ” 

Roger  de  Beauvoir,  as  his  friend  says,  enjoyed  an 
iron  constitution,  constant  good  health  (he  implies 
that  he  abused  these  gifts),  and  consoled  himself  for 
the  domestic  estrangement,  but  not  in  a  Christian  or 
philosophic  way.  In  November,  1861,  when  reach¬ 
ing  for  a  book  in  his  library  Rue  Richer,  he  fell  and 
the  results  were  —  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  legs.  The  most  skilful  doctors  in  Paris  were 
among  his  intimate  friends.  They  did  all  that  could 
be  effected  by  zeal  and  skill,  but  for  eighteen 
months  the  malady  went  on  increasing.  At  last  an 
operation  was  deemed  necessary,  and  Dr.  Favrot 
was  selected  to  perform  it.  But  we  are  unable 
without  Dumas’s  aid  to  describe  the  seiiuel. 

“  Favrot  presented  himself  before  the  invalid  with 
the  resolution  come  to  by  the  physicians  in  one 
hand,  and  the  instrument  of  torture  in  the  other. 
Roger  felt  the  trois  quarts  (three  quarters,  the  in¬ 
strument),  and  said  he  would  rather  die  than  un¬ 
dergo  the  operation. 

“  ‘  Faith,  I  believe  you  are  right,’  said  Favrot,  who 
belonged  to  the  sceptic  school. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  Roger,  ‘  as  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  done  in  the  operating  line,  let  ns  have  a  glass 
of  champagne  together.' 

“  ‘  Champagne  let  it  be,’  said  Favrot,  who  did  not 
wish  to  annoy  his  patient. 

“  Instead  of  a  glass  apiece  they  emptied  two 
bottles. 

“  ‘  Well  ’  said  Favrot,  as  they  were  separating,  ‘  let 
us  embrace,  for  it  is  probable  we  shall  never  see 
each  other  again  in  life.” 

“  ‘  You  hope,  then,  that  my  suffering  won’t  be  long.’ 


“  ‘  I  can  promise  no  more  than  about  twelve 
hours  ’ ;  and  the  patient  and  doctor  embraced  again. 

‘‘  Favrot  withdrew. 

“  ‘  Come  to-morrow,  at  all  events,’  said  Roger. 

“  ‘  Certainly,’  said  Favrot,  ‘  if  it  were  only  from 
curiosity.’ 

“  And  Roger  laid  himself  out  on  the  sofa,  to  die  as 
comfortably  as  he  could. 

“  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep. 

“  During  his  sleep  a  crisis  came  on.  An  issue  was 
formed  in  his  legs.  Out  flowed  the  water,  and 
Roger,  on  awakening,  found  the  room  inundated 
and  himself  healed. 

“Next  day  Favrot  came,  expecting  to  find  his 
patient  dead.  He  knocked,  and  it  was  Roger  him¬ 
self  who  opened  the  door.” 

Poor  Roger  had  fourteen  physicians.  He  enter¬ 
tained  them  all  at  dinner  hne  day,  comparing  him¬ 
self  to  the  Republic  which  had  sent  fourteen  armies 
to  march  against  death. 

But  the  enemy  had  only  made  a  temporary  re¬ 
treat.  With  the  fogs  and  frosts  of  winter  it  returned, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  poor  man  was  unable  to  lie 
down.  He  fived  on,  however,  till  26th  August, 
when  he  was  visited  by  Count  O’llagarty  (O’Egh- 
erty  in  the  text)  and  Father  Aubert,  two  of  his 
early  friends.  Having  received  all  the  religious 
consolations  in  the  power  of  his  friends  to  afford,  he 
died  next  day,  retaining  consciousness  40  the  last. 

Some  verses  composed  by  him  during  his  long 
malady  are  not  without  their  moral :  — 

“  I  had  a  friend  for  twenty  years, 

lie  was  the  Uower  of  my  spring-time. 

All  gave  place  to  his  mad  joy. 

The  most  morose  welcomed  him. 

Uow  he  drank  !  how  he  sang ! 

Laughter  was  my  friend’s  name. 

“  Answer  me,  what  better  friend 
Than  that  youth  ?  Look  on  him. 

lie  assumes  empire  over  you, 

His  eyes  sparkling,  his  rest  unbuttoned. 

He  touched  his  flute  at  the  dessert. 

And  each  one  said,  ‘  That  is  Laughter.’ 

“  The  last  supper  which  I  gave. 

He  took  my  liand.  ‘  0,  my  son, 

Adieu  !  ’  said  he,  ‘  I  go  to  exile. 

In  Paris  1  am  lored  no  longer : 

There  are  too  many  lawyers,  cunning  Greeks, 

And  DO  one  goes  to  the  Vaudeville.’ 

“  Alas,  alas  !  he  has  quitted  me  ; 

To  his  oaths  he  has  been  false. 

I  remain  alone  in  my  chamber. 

The  hoar-frost  covers  my  windows. 

I  warm  myself  with  my  Journals : 

He  was  April,  I  December. 

“  What !  can  I  have  lost  him  so  soon  ? 

I  ’re  broken  my  glass  iu  which 

I  have  so  often  drunk  in  his  comitany, 

Siimeiimes  I  make  a  feeble  effort, 

Hut  my  poor  laugh  soon  expires. 

And  my  soul  is  again  iu  agony. 

“  For  they ’ve  taken  all  —  the  cruel  ones  — 

My  gayety,  my  goods,  and  my  songs. 

Around  me  climbs  the  ivy  — 

The  ivy  which  shall  one  day  cover 

The  lowly  tomb  in  which  Uiey  ’ll  place  me. 

Without  regret,  without  prayers.” 

We  Bliall  now  present  some  extracts  from  the 
sketches  of  eccentric  ac(|uaintance8  of  the  poet  and 
romancer,  who  letl  behind  him  about  a  hundred 
volumes  of  romances,  plays,  and  poetry. 

BAINT  CRICQ. 

Roger  de  Beauvoir,  in  commencing  his  sketch  of 
this  strange  §gure,  invokes  the  pencil  of  Cruyskatns 
(can  this  be  our  George  ?)  to  help  him  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  his  mental  and  physical  features. 
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He  first  met  with  him  at  the  Cafd  Anglais,  —  a  tall  Before  his  eccentricities  exiled  him  from  the  Thdfi- 
man,  seated  at  dinner  with  a  damaged  hat  on,  and  tre  Fran9aia,  he  attended  constantly,  as  he  delighted 
two  gray  tufts  of  hair  creeping  out  from  under  it.  to  accost  Michclot  while  going  through  his  part. 
His  beard  was  long  and  in  bad  order.  There  was  He  would  cry  out  at  times,  “  Very  well,  Michelot, 
no  shirt  collar,  but,  instead,  a  large  silver  brooch  very  well !  VVhen  the  play  is  over,  I  ’ll  see  you 
securing  the  upper  mantle  of  two  which  he  ordina-  home.”  But  Mdlle.  Mars  did  not  please  him  at  all. 
rily  wore.  He  had  before  him  a  salad-dish  full  of  As  soon  as  she  appeared,  he  would  remark  aloud, 
corn-salad  and  beet-root,  which  he  was  carefully  “  This  little  Mars  is  all  the  while  the  daughter  of 
mashing.  The  operation  being  happily  achieved,  old  Monvel ;  she  was  christened  Hippolyte.  Is  n’t  it 
he  peppered  his  dish  with  snuff  shaken  from  his  true.  Mars  ?  ”  he ’d  then  cry  aloud,  “  that  your 
snuli-box,  and  prepared  for  work  by  a  glass  of  La-  Christian  name  is  Hippolyte  ?  ”  Being  obliged  to 
rose.  After  his  meal  he  demanded  from  the  gar9on  emit  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  he  selected  that  of  the 
his  customary  pot  of  cold  cream.  This  being  fur-  Porte  Saint-Martin,  then  ruled  by  Ilarel  for  his 
nished,  he  gravely  removed  his  hat,  rubbed  the  permanent  evening  abode.  There  he  entered  into 
cream  over  his  face,  and  then  daintily  filliped  some  conferences  with  the  actors,  an^  would  request  Le- 
pinches  of  snuft’over  this  wash  or  coat,  whichever  it  maitre,  while  presenting  Macaire,  to  roll  him  up  a 
may  be  called.  cigar. 

While  Roger  was  passing  from  wonder  to  wonder,  It  was  a  very  cold  February.  Boxes,  pit,  and 
the  cream-and-snufl-visaged  man  approached  him,  gallery  were  shivering  with  cold  ;  the  poor  musicians 
and,  seeing  a  trace  of  wonder  still  on  his  face,  he  were  keeping  their  fingers  from  being  frozen  by 
prefaced  his  address  by  observing,  “  It  is  good  breathing  some  lukewarm  air  on  them.  Saint  Cricq 
against  headaches ;  you  need  not  mind  it.  I  some-  occupied  the  orchestra-box,  a  kind  of  den  in  which 
times  add  Condrieu.x  or  Canary  wine  for  the  good  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  his  flashing  eyes 
of  the  flesh.  The  doctor  sees  no  harm  in  it.  Do  at  odd  times.  One  dreadful  cold  night  he  spied  a 
you  use  ?  ”  said  he,  opening  his  box  with  a  creak  poor  musician  raising  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
resembling  that  of  .Robert  Macaire’s.  striving  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  furred  gloves.  He  was 

“  1  believe  you  write  in  the  papers.  I  wish  you  a  trombone  with  every  appearance  about  him  of 
would  chastise  that  rascal  Ilarel  (manager  of  the  having  been  frozen  up  at  Eylau.  Victim  of  duty, 
Thedtre  Porte  Saint-Martin).  He  won’t  allow  me  he  seemed  intent  on  puffing  forth  his  last  breath, 
to  speak  to  the  actors  when  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  Saint  Cricq  sallied  out  and  soon  returned,  fol- 
my  custom.  I  always  apply  the  tti  to  Bocage.  It  lowed  by  a  coffee-house  waiter  bearing  on  a  tray  a 
was  very  cold  the  other  evening,  so  I  cried  out,  in  mighty  bowl  of  punch.  This  he  circulated  among 
the  middle  of  one  of  his  tirades  in  Ant/ele,  ‘  We  must  the  musicians  while  the  acting  was  going  on.  It  was 
have  warming  foot-stoves.’  The  pit  joined  in  cho-  one  concert  of  praises  executed  by  the  reheated  ones, 
rus,  and  so  I  went  out,  got  a  foot-warmer,  and  when  All  being  consumed,  he  addressed  them  d  TL’m- 
the  Bedouins  began  their  exercise,  I  aimed  it  at  the  ppreiir.  “  Soldiers,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  you. 
eldest  of  them.  I  got  great  applause,  and  so  I  sent  To-morrow  it  will  be  your  own  General’s  turn.  I 
half  a  dozen  of  oranges  after  the  warming-pan.  shall  be  among  you.”  So  Harel  felt  himself  obliged 
They  were  going  to  arrest  me,  but  I.iOuis  Philippe  to  supply  heating  materials  next  night.  “  It  is  some- 
will  soon  see  the  end  of  his  power.  France  is  a  thing,”  said  he,  “  to  have  Saint  Cricq  in  the  house, 
volcano.  Live  Abd-el-Kader !  ”  But,  ah  !  if  I  could  put  him  on  the  larg^  play-bill !  ” 

He  filled  another  glass  of  Larose,  and  said  to  the  Much  as  our  eccentric  Ijjied  Porte  Saint-Martin, 
proprietor  of  the  cafe,  “  Delaunay,  take  care  of  my  he  sighed  after  his  Theatre  Rue  Richelieu.  By 
pots  of  cold  cream.  Lubin  fills  them  again,  and  some  means  he  got  again  into  his  den  on  the  night 
saves  me  the  price  of  fresh  ones.  I  don’t  mind  being  of  a  first  representation  with  his  big  roll  of  papers, 
robbed  by  you,  but  I  won’t  by  these  beggars  of  per-  his  cloaks,  his  parapluie,  and  his  opera-glass, 
fumers.”  All  was  quiet  till  the  middle  of  the  t&rd  act,  and 

The  monsieur  then  began  to  expatiate  on  every  then  the  house  became  aware  of  half  the  body  of  a 
subject  under  the  sun,  gleams  of  brilliant  light  flash-  tall  man  leaning  out  over  the  front  rail  of  his  box, 
ing  through  the  n^scs  of  absurdity.  His  remarks  crying  out  and  gesticulating  to  the  actors  to  stop, 
and  the  manner  of  them  gave  evidence  of  a  diseased.  An  outcry  arose,  but  as  soon  as  a  partial  lull  ensued, 
irritating,  and  sometimes  a  cold  and  cruel  spirit,  these  words  were  heard  from  Saint  Cricq’s  pen, — 
He  resembled  at  the  same  time  Beaumarchais  and  “  Listen  to  me ;  I  wish  to  speak.”  “  Out  with  the 
Diogenes.  disturber!”  cried  some;  ‘"Go  on!”  cried  others. 

When  you  approached  nearer,  and  could  exam-  “  Let  us  hear  what ’s  annoying  you.”  He  then 
ine  more  at  your  ease,  there  were  still  traces  of  cried  out  in  an  audible,  distinct  voice,  “  I  demand 
noble  outlines,  both  in  mind  and  person,  and  indi-  three  thousand  francs  for  the  author.”  New  up- 
cations  such  as  a  worn  medal  presents  of  what  once  roar,  and  new  demands  for  his  expulsion ;  but  he 
had  been  a  majestic  bust.  Ability  and  a  fine  or-  kept  himself  ready,  and  at  the  first  moment  of  a  lull 

fanization  were  still  perceptible  in  the  features,  he  repeated  again,  “  I  demand  three  thousand  francs 
le  had  been  in  his  youth  a  gallant  and  accom-  for  the  author.”  “  Why,  why  ?  ”  cried  the  cla- 
plished  gentleman,  looked  up  to  and  courted  in  queurs,  who  fancied  he  might  be  playing  into  their 
salons.  Sometimes  wine  taken  freely  brought  out  hands.  “  Because,”  he  shouted,  “  with  three  thou- 
reminiscences  of  youth,  and  made  the  heart  ache  to  sand  francs  he  ’ll  not  trouble  us  with  any  more  bad 
witness  the  present  degradation.  His  very  gayety  pieces.” 

inspired  nothing  but  sadness.  Shouts  of  laughter  and  cries  of  anger  put  a  stop 

Saint  Cricq  was  a  restless  promenader  of  Paris  to  the  conversation,  and  even  the  acting,  the  actors 
in  its  length  and  breadth.  The  populace  mocked  and  actresses  drawing  down  to  the  flat.  A  police- 
him  at  times,  and  he  returned  this  disrespect  by  in-  man  made  his  appearance  before  the  offender’s  box, 
tense  hatred.  He  sometimes  abused  them  from  the  and  politely  requested  his  attendance  at  the  police 
balcony  of  the  Cafd  Anglais,  which  he  called  his  office  near  the  theatre.  He  was  obliged  to  submit, 
haranguing  tribune.  but  almost  put  the  inspector  beside  himself  with  his 
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reasonings  and  his  tirades.  However,  he  was  let  off 
on  condition  of  not  seeking  an  entrance  again  that 
night. 

The  fourth  act  was  just  over,  the  rain  was  com¬ 
ing  down  in  toYrents,  and  the  heart  of  our  hero 
rejoiced.  When  he  expected  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  people  from  the  theatre  he  approached  the 
coach-stand,  crying  out,  “  There  is  a  wedding  at 
the  Cadran  Bleu,"  He  shook  a  thousand-francs 
note,  entered  a  coach,  and  all  went  otf  in  file,  the 
poor  issuers  from  the  theatre  in  vain  calling  on 
them  to  come  to  their  relief.  Light  dresses  were 
seen  sweeping  the  puddle,  bonnets,  shawls,  coats, 
and  gowns  receiving  the  full  beneht  of  the  pouring 
deluge.  All  this  delighted  the  cynical  and  revenge¬ 
ful  Saint  Cricq.  At  the  Cadran  Bleu  there  was 
no  wedding,  but  plenty  of  guests,  who  paid  the 
fiacre  men  for  conveying  them  home.  The  grate¬ 
ful  coachmen  called  their  benefactor  nothing  but 
Pav'dLon  after  that.  This  adventure  exjioses  the 
revengeful  element  in  Saint  Cricq’s  disposition ; 
the  next  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  bad 
quality,  as  well  as  his  turn  for  mischief.  The  doors 
of  the  Cafe  Anglais  opening  on  the  street,  and  the 
Thdati%  des  Italiens  being  at  hand  and  the  winter 
exti-emely  cold,  our  hero  was  continually  disturbed 
in  his  perusal  of  the  papers  by  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door  to  give  admittance  to  guests 
after  the  closing  of  the  theatre.  He  was  in  a  snug 
compartment  at  one  side,  and  devised  the  plan  to 

Eunish  the  intruders.  He  fastened  a  string  to  the 
ottom  of  one  of  the  folding-doors,  and  every  now 
and  then  putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he  would, 
by  a  sudden  check,  open  one  door  and  let  in  the 
whole  cold  and  fury  of  the  night  on  the  folk  em¬ 
ployed  refreshing  themselves.  .Great  complaints 
were  made  to  the  proprietor  by  the  guests,  whose 
poor  legs  had  no  better  covering  than  the  silk  stock¬ 
ings  insisted  on  by  the  tyrant  of  the  opera.  At  last 
all  vowed  they  would  quit  for  the  night  if  the  pes¬ 
tilent  door  further  annoyed  them.  Delaunay,  being 
put  on  his  mettle,  examined  the  neighborhood  of 
the  door,  detected  the  machinery  and  its  “  primuni 
mobile,”  reproached  Saint  Cricq,  ordered  him  out, 
and,  pulling  away  the  chair  on  liis  refusal,  brought 
him  to  the  floor  with  no  small  fracas. 

Breathing  fury  and  vengeance,  he  presented  him¬ 
self  next  ^y  at  the  bedside  of  his  friend,  Roger, 
before  the  latter  had  arisen.  Sitting  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  exhibiting  a  pair  of  new  crutches,  he 
insisted  on  his  getting  up,  and  coming  with  him 
before  the  next  magistrate,  as  he  had  been  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  assault.  Having  stated  his  griev.nnce 
to  that  official,  he  wound  it  up  by  saying,  “  ‘  You 
see  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  on  crutches  since 
the  fall  Delaunay  gave  me.’  ‘  I  see  no  crutches.’ 

‘  Oh !  I  must  have  left  them  in  the  fiacre.’  ‘  Well, 
well,’  said  the  magistrate,  ‘  leave  the  matter  to  me  ; 
I  ’ll  arrange  it  to  your  satisfaction.’  ” 

In  the  famous  roll  of  papers  which  Saint  Cricq 
always  carried  about  with  him  were  always  to  be 
found  leases  of  his  Norman  possessions,  scented  soap, 
pots  of  the  cold  cream,  and  a  plan  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  This  plan  was  an  object  of  terror  to 
Mangin,  an  intelligent  gar<,-on  of  the  Chinese  baths ; 
for  as  often  as  he  could  catch  him  unoccupied,  he 
spread  his  map  before  him,  and  proceeded  to  the 
details  of  the  fight,  all  of  which  the  poor  slave  man¬ 
aged  to  forget  by  next  day. 

“  One  morning,  coming  early,  he  astonished  Man- 
gin  not  a  little  by  despatching  him  for  twenty-five 
kidneys  for  his  breakfast.  The  youth  went  forth. 


and  on  his  return  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he 
found  his  employer  already  in  his  bath,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  on  seeing  him,  scissors  in  hand,  cut 
the  articles  into  pieces,  and  setting  these  afloat  on 
the  water,  ‘  Take  the  plan  now,  Mangin,’  said  he, 
‘  and  let  us  enter  on  the  all-important  study. 

“  ‘  Here  we  enter  on  St.  Jean  the  18th  of  June, 
1815.  We  have  at  this  moment  the  eyes  of  Europe 
on  us.  The  wings  of  the  two  armies,  as  you  remark, 
extend  to  the  left  of  the  two  roads  of  Genappes  and 
Nivelles,  D’Erlon  facing  Picton,  Reille  facing  Hill. 
The  English  army  occupy  the  higher  ground,  we 
the  lower.  Accursed  Wellington !  He  secured 
the  advantage  of  the  ground.  But  the  action  is 
going  to  be  begun  by  the  French  at  Kougemont 
(Ilougomont).’ 

“  Thus  speaking,  and  warming  himself  np  by  his 
recital,  he  continued  pushing  on  a  column  of  kid¬ 
ney  fragments.  His  voice  arose,  while  he  continued 
his  stratcgetic  demonstrations. 

“  ‘  Only  for  the  catastrophe  of ‘the  D’Ohain  road, 
if  Marcogoret  was  not  swept  clean,  and  Lobeau 
taken  in  flank,  we  would  have  come  off  safe,  but 
patatra !  There  is  no  water  in  the  bath  ;  it ’s  all 
blood.'  What  sliiughter!  Courage,  friends !  Fol¬ 
low  Ney  or  die !  ’ 

“  And  Saint  Cricq,without  minding  the  splashing 
he  inflicted  on  Mangin,  made  a  desperate  charge  on 
the  Prussi.ons  and  English  tirailleurs. 

“  Mangin  deplored  so  many  men  slain,  and  so 
,  many  kidneys  destroyed,  but  the  welcome  ringing 
of  a  bell  released  him  from  his  tiresome  inspection, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.” 

One  very  cold  day  he  frightened  poor  Mangin, 
by  requiring  a  warm  coach  to  take  him  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  but  he  soon  relieved  him  from  his 
anxiety  by  e.xplaining  his  mode  of  coach-warming. 
“  Take  four  robust  coinmissionnaires  (street  porters), 
put  them  in  a  coach,  let  it  be  driven  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  and  brought  back,  the  windows  all 
the  time  being  made  air-tight.”  This  was  done,  and 
the  Auvergnats  made  happier  than  so  many  negro 
slaves  on  a  holiday  by  the  jaunt  and  the  draught 
of  wine  given  them  as  they  came  out.  Such  was 
Saint  Cricq’s  recipe  for  a  comfortable  ride. 

Our  eccentric  was  a  man  of  property,  but  at 
times  he  was  in  want  of  ready  cash.  lie  would 
then  borrow,  and  return  the  loan  to  the  hour  and 
minute  specified.  One  day,  sitting  in  the  Champs 
Elysces  during  a  shower,  he  saw  his  acquaintance, 
we  are  told.  Lord  Seymour,  standing  by  the  way- 
side,  and  seeming  on  the  lookout  for  a  carriage.  lie 
made  a  sign  of  invitation.  Lord  Seymour  entered 
the  vehicle.  Saint  Cricq  closed  the  door,  and  with 
little  delay  asked  the  loan  of  a  thousand  francs. 
The  noble  lord,  thus  beset,  made  the  customary 
apologies,  had  lost  immensely  last  night,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  remittance,  &c.  The  man  in  need  told 
him  he  was  in  dire  want  of  the  money’,  the  money 
he  should  have,  or  some  desperate  deed  would  en¬ 
sue.  On  getting  a  new  refusal,  he  took  up  a  small 
barrel  of  gunpowder  which  was  lying  at  his  feet, 
and,  holding  his  lighted  cigar  in  readiness,  he  e.x- 
claimed,  “  The  nionejf,  or  I  blow  myself  into  eterni¬ 
ty’,  and  you  along  with  me.”  A  check  was  given, 
and  punctually  repaid. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  crutches,  and  on  other 
aggravating  occasions,  he  would  repair  to  his  con¬ 
soler,  Madame  Recamier,  who  by  mingled  firmness 
and  gentleness  and  real  sympathy  always  succeeded 
in  calming  down  his  angry  transports.  He  said  to 
De  Beauvoir,  on  leaving  her  house  on  one  of  these 
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occasions,  “  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  felt  as  in 
an  angel’s  presence.  She  can  do  what  she  pleases 
with  me.” 

The  poor  man  closed  his  days  in  a  private  asylum. 
Every  afternoon  he  required  a  coach  in  order  to 
visit  his  estates  in  Normandy.  The  coachman  set 
off  and  drove  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  till  the 
patient  fell  asleep.  On  awaking  at  bis  return,  he 
always  expressed  pleasure  at  the  little  fatigue  with 


This  man  who  put  snuff  into  his  salad,  and  some¬ 
times  salt  in  his  tea,  was  an  able  linguist,  and  well 
versed  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  Ills  double  cloak 
was  well  known  to  the  book-stall  keepers  along  the 
quays.  A  volume  might  be  filled  by  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  pathologist  on  the  subject  of  his  mental  aberra¬ 
tions. 

THE  COUNT  DE  COUHtUAMPS. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  literary  people  of  France 
hailed  with  satisfaction  the  publication  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  Crequy,” 
a  supposed  centenarian,  or  nearly  so.  So  true  were 
the  pictures  given  in  the  work  of  French  society  in 
court,  castle,  and  city,  from  an  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  no  one  doubted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Marchioness  or  the  truth  of  everything 
related.  But  the  real  author  was  a  certain  Comte  de 
Courchamps,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  wines  and 
choice  viands,  of  great  knowledge  of  heraldry,  of  Ger¬ 
manic  chapters,  and  of  literary  subjects  generally, 
one  devoted  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  unchang- 
able  in  his  politics.  He  said  he  had  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  Cambaccrcs,  and  a  reader  to  Madame  de 
Beauharnais ;  moreover,  that  he  was  a  canon,  and  he 
certainly  displayed  on  his  breast  the  crosses  of  many 
chapters.  Iiis  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  and  ears 
those  of  a  satyr,  his  hands  small,  but  like  icicles  in 
the  feel.  Ilis  biographer  says  “  he  united  in  himself 
the  qualities  of  a  monkey,  an  abbe,  and  a  cat.” 

Eating,  as  we  know,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science  by  our  neighbors.  They  must  have  in¬ 
herited  their  devotion  to  the  table  from  the  Teuton 
side  among  their  ancestors,  for  the  pure  Celtic  races 
have  never  been  stomach  worshippers.  It  was  a  cau¬ 
tion,  in  the  lan^uiwe  of  the  Squire  of  Slickville,  to 
see  the  Count  die  Courchamps  enthroned  at  his  own 
peculiar  table  at  the  Cafe  dcs  Proven<;'aux  from  ten 
o’clock  till  midnight.  Certain  loaves  were  baked  e.\- 
pressly  for  his  use,  the  gar(|'on  who  waited  upon  him 
felt  proud  of  the  privilege.  Room  cannot  be  spared 
for  the  enumeration  of  the  meats  and  the  wines 
which  entered  into  the  banquet,  shared  by  him  with 
our  author,  but  they  amounted  to  thirty  in  number. 
When  the  great  work  was  at  its  most  interesting 
point,  he  would  take  from  his  pocket  small  bottles 
tilled  with  some  fiery  sauces  best  known  to  himself. 
The  burning  properties  of  these  condiments  he  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  choice  wines  he  patronized.  Your 
American  or  business-absorbed  Briton  who  eats 
against  time  goes  through  the  operation  merely  to 
enable  him  to  finish  whatever  work  absorbs  him  for 
t.'io  moment. 

'Fhe  Count  evidently  endured  the  eunuw  of  the 
day  merely  by  the  pleasurable  anticipations  of  sup¬ 
per.  The  poor  provincial  who  made  his  meal  at  a 
neighboring  table  within  twenty  minutes,  and  amused 
the  after-time  by  contemplating  the  enjoyment  of 
the  noble  supper-eater,  must  have  felt  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  yet  much  to  learn  in  a  science  which  he 
had  hitherto  only  regarded  inj  the  light  of  a  {neces¬ 
sity. 


De  Beauvoir’s  first  introduction  to  the  Epicurean 
Count  is  thus  related. 

“At  three  o’clock  I  rapidly  ascended  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Hotel  de  Mayence,  and,  with  my  letter 
of  introduction  in  my  hand,  I  rang  at  the  door  of 
M.  de  Courchamps.  , ,  ^ 

“  No  answer. 

“  I  rung  again ;  still  silence. 

“  I  got  impatient,  and  rang  loudly  this  time ; 
this  time  a  voice  uttered,  ‘  Come  in.’ 

“  I  pushed  the  door,  which  indeed  was  not  closed, 
and  found  myself  in  a  darkish  room.  In  an  uncur¬ 
tained  bed  at  the  end  was  an  old  woman. 

“  All  of  her  that  was  visible  was  wrapped  in  a 
tartan  plaid,  except  her  head,  which  was  covered 
with  a  cap,  profusely  decorated  with  large  ribbons 
and  flowers. 

“  'Thinking  I  had  to  do  with  a  housekeeper  or 
governante,  I  mentioned  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Courchamps. 

“  The  old  lady  scrutinized  me,  thanked  me  with 
an  inclination  of  her  head,  put  on  her  spectacles, 
and  unconcernedly  read  the  letter  addressed  to  her 
master.  ’This  piece  of  impudence  startled  me.  ‘  The 
letter  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  It  is  for  me,  monsieur,’  came  out  in  a  strong  mas¬ 
culine  tone.  ‘  Please  take  a  seat.’ 

“I  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise;  I  recognized  the 
Count  de  Courchamps. 

“  ‘  Do  not  be  surprised,’  said  he,  ‘  at  my  accoutre¬ 
ments  ;  I  can’t  write  otherwise.’  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  me  his  writing,  disfigured  by  many  era¬ 
sures.  His  inkstand  was  a  china-ware  monkey. 

“  ‘  Would  ^  ou  ever  have  recognized  in  this  trav¬ 
esty  your  neighbor  at  dinner  the  other  day  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  only  want  a  pot  of  rouge  and  some 
patches.’ 

‘“It  is  a  good  hint.  Do  you  think  that  with 
these  aids  I  might  captivate  M.  Dumont,  or  M. 
Fournier,  the  publishers  ?  I  think  I  ’ll  try  their 
power  to-morrow  on  M.  Ladvocat.’  ” 

The  Count  was  sarcastic  to  the  last  degree,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  ladies,  and  repeated  with  much 
unction  an  anecdote  from  La  Mode,  a  popular 
journal. 

Lady  G.,  who  took  it  into  her  English  head  that 
the  Parisian  dames  lived  on  nothing  grosser  than 
ether  or  spiritualism,  gave  a  magnificent  ball  in  her 
new  hotel,  Kue  Saint-Honore.  The  sight  of  the 
ball-room  was  dazzling,  so  was  the  bufiet  Alas! 
the  contents  of  it  had  to  be  renewed  a  score  of  times. 
Oh,  how  the  ladies  as  the  dances  ended,  flung 
themselves  on  the  confectionery,  the  cakes,  the  cold 
meat,  the  champagne !  The  lady  of  a  certain  chief 
of  division  arrived  at  her  third  turbot;  she  took 
three  suppers  at  the  buffet  that  night,  divine  crea¬ 
ture  ! 

He  went  on  for  a  long  time  in  this  tone  of  mock¬ 
ery,  pitilessly  immolating  all  the  victims  which  came 
to  hand,  in  mingled  verse  and  prose,  couplets  and 
epigrams.  His  visitor  was  an  involuntary  spectator 
of  a  general  massacre. 

To  this,  join  the  effect  of 'the  curious  toilet  of 
the  speaker,  gesticulating  in  the  bedgown  of  an  old 
portress,  with  splashes  of  ink  on  his  sleeves  and 
cap. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  enjoy  the  ugliness 
possessed  by  the  Count.  An  ape’s  malice,  animated 
the  countenance,  with  its  projecting  chin,  and  its 
pinched  mouth,  ever  ready  to  let  out  a  sarcasm. 
He  shook  his  head  when  talking  like  a  mandarin 
ornament,  and  an  old  judge  would  be  obliged  to 
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laugh  at  the  rolling  of  his  eyes.  He  neither  loTed 
nor  admired  women,  and  was  fond  of  repeating 
such  anecdotes  as  the  following :  — 

“  When  I  was  in  London,  a  young  Frenchman 
with  a  delicate  womanish  face  put  on  mmale  attire, 
and  presented  himself  at  a  house  where  he  knew 
Madame  de  Stael  was  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  day  or  two. 
None  of  the  family  had  ever  seen  in  person  the 
gifted  lady. 

“  The  false  Corinne  enchanted  the  family  with 
her  grace,  her  beauty,  and  her  agreeable  manner. 
Next  day  the  true  Corinne  was  announced. 

“They  were  at  first  a  little  surprised  that  she 
should  have  returned  so  soon. 

“  However,  a  welcome  was  prepared,  but  to  their 
surprise  they  saw  before  them  a  quite  different  per¬ 
son  from  her  they  had  entertained  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  The  new  comer  had  something  masculine  in 
her  air,  —  a  defect  unpardonable  among  the  English. 
She  was  attired  in  a  strange  fashion,  and  with  neck 
and  shoulders  bare.  The  lady  of  the  house  took  her 
for  an  impostor,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anger,  *  Madame,  you  have  arrived  too  late.  We 
have  the  honor  of  knowing  Madame  de  Stael,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  manners  are  truly  feminine, 
while  you  would  be  taken  for  a  man  were  it  not  for 
your  dress.  That  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prove 
you  to  be  Madame  de  Stael.  So,  Madame,  the 
sooner  you  relieve  us  of  your  presence  the  better.’  ” 

The  Count’s  stories  were  told  by  every  muscle  of 
his  face  as  well  as  his  tongue ;  all  were  in  motion. 
He  delighted  in  imitating  old  Englishwomen,  and 
chuckled  over  the  English  balls  given  bp  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Rothschild,  when  the  nicest  Parisian  ladies 
had  to  suffer  from  digs  of  the  foreigners’  elbows  in 
their  sides,  or  pummeUings  on  their  oacks. 

Sarcastic  as  was  the  oM  gentleman,  he  was  finely 
duped  and  mystified  by  an  old  friend,  le  Comte 
Horace  de  Vielcastel.  Courcbamps  was  a  loyal  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  elder  branch.  His  jocular  friend  in¬ 
formed  a  stationer,  a  sergeant  in  the  National  Guard, 
that  the  Count  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  was  most  anxious  to  be  seen  under 
arms  and  in  uniform.  On  this  information  the  val¬ 
iant  sergeant  proceeded  to  invite  by  circular  the  old 
victim  to  attend  at  the  guard-room  such  a  day.  Let¬ 
ters  on  letters  arrived,  and  finally  a  summons  before 
the  proper  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  non-compliance, 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  an  order  for  his  incarcera¬ 
tion  for  five  days.  The  victim  made  a  confidant  of 
his  tormentor,  who,  while  apparently  endeavoring  to 
free  him  from  his  meshes,  only  wound  them  tighter 
round  him.  So  exquisite  became  at  last  his  mental 
tortures,  that  he  was  preparing  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile,  when  his  persecutors  relaxed,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter,  at  their  suggestion,  he  published  his  Memoires 
de  la  Marquise  ae  Crequy. 

“  He  possessed  notes,  precious  documents,  won¬ 
derful  letters,  surprising  stories,  and  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  in  reams.  He  had  known  great  person¬ 
ages,  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  writing  for  his  own  amusement,  and  was 
gifted  to  the  highest  degree  with  that  spirit  of  analy¬ 
sis  which  makes  the  success  of  a  book.  To  put  these 
notes  in  order,  to  collate  the  recitals,  to  give  to  every 
figure  the  value  it  merited,  all  this  labor  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  attraction  for  him.  Three  editions  of  his  book 
were  soon  dispersed.” 

The  poor  old  gentleman  arrived  at  that  hour  when 
sitting  from  ten  to  twelve  at  supper  was  out  of  the 
question.  Let  us  suppose  that  devout  feelings  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  vagaries  of  head  and  heart.  He  lived 


in  his  very  advanced  years  with  the  Friars  of  St 
John  of  (^,  in  their  convent.  Rue  Plumet.  Sup¬ 
pers  were  indeed  no  more,  but  he  would  descend  to 
the  kitchen  at  times  to  see  how  sauces  and  roasts 
were  progressing.  The  brother  cook  did  not  ap- 
rove  of  these  visitations,  and  from  a  certain  day  the 
itchen  door  remained  closed  against  him.  He  died 
near  Poitiers,  in  an  establishment  of  sisters,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  The  good  ladies  forgave 
the  satirical  humor  of  the  aged  child  for  the  charm 
of  his  conversation. 

ROMIEU  AND  ROUSSEAU. 

Romieu  and  Rousseau  (not  Jean  Jacques)  were 
what  ma^  be  called  literary  Bohemians  l^fore  poor 
Miirger  inaugurated  the  institution.  They  wrote  a 
little,  but  drank  much.  -  Of  the  two,  Romieu  possessed 
more  stamen  and  kept  longer  on  his  legs,  when  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  demon  of  drink.  Rousseau,  when 
found  by  the  watch  and  requested  for  a  reference, 
was  perbips  unable  to  answer  his  own  name,  or  tell 
what  name  his  father  bore,  but  he  had  engraved  on 
a  tablet  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  his  Drain  the 
name  of  an  indulgent  friend,  a  commissary  of  police. 
Before  him  he  was  brought,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
half  consciousness,  received  a  bitter  rebuke  from  his 
patron,  but  generally  escaped  a  long  detention. 

The  two  associates  would  get  glorious  in  each 
other’s  company,  and  he  that  was  less  overpowered, 
would  see  the  other  home.  Romieu,  having  the 
stronger  head,  half  dragged,  half  carried  his  hmpless 
friend  in  the  direction  of  his  abode  one  night.  But 
beyond  a  certain  point  he  could  not  induce  the 
overpowered  Rousseau  to  proceed.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  He  laid  him  sitting  in  an  angle,  begged 
a  lamp  from  a  belated  greengrocer,  and  left  it 
lighted  by  his  side,  thus  protecting  him  from  invol¬ 
untary  invasions.  When  he  awoke  next  morning 
he  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  wondering  crowd, 
and  a  few  sous  in  his  hand,  there  dejxisited  by  some 
good  hearts,  who  had  been  up  betimes,  and  had 
taken  him  for  a  houseless  outcast 
Romieu  once  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
portier,  who  happened  to  be  a  cobbler.  Leaning  in 
at  his  window,  he  asked  the  poor  man  a  series  of 
questions,  not  altogether  amounting  to  a  hundred, 
on  the  number  of  his  children,  the  name  of  his  wife 
(the  porter  requesting  him  to  say  spouse),  her  gene- 
mogy,  his  own  genealogy,  the  names  of  the  people 
who  lived  within,  the  rent  of  the  different  suites  of 
rooms,  and  his  opinions  on  the  various  questions  of 
the  day.  The  poor  man,  completely  exhausted  at 
last,  asked  wbat  he  could  do  for  him.  “  Nothing,” 
said  Romieu,  “  I  have  not  the  slightest  trouble  to 
put  you  to.”  “And  what  have  you  taken  up  so 
much  of  my  time  for  ?  ”  “  Merelv  to  comply  with 
this  painted  request,  which  caimht  mjr  eye  as  I 
passed,  ‘Parlez  au  Portier.’”  The  irritated  man 
of  leather  would  have  sent  his  heaviest-heeled  sabot 
in  the  direction  of  Romieu’s  nose,  but  for  the  sudden 
departure  of  that  humorist. 

Romieu  and  Rousseau  were  the  terror  of  all  the 
grocers  in  their  arrondissement.  The  tricks  they 
played  on  them  would  fill  a  volume.  Just  as  the 
shop  of  one  of  them  whose  sign  was  The  Two  Ba¬ 
boons,  was  about  being  closed  one  night,  Romieu 
entered  in  haste,  and  asked  for  the  owner.  “  He 
has  gone  to  bed;  he  is  not  very  well.”  “I  must 
speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.” 
“Jacques,  you  had  better  go  up  to  Monsieur  X’s 
bedroom,  and  say  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak  to 
him  on  a  matter  of  weight.”  Jacques  went,  and 
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afler  a  time  returaed,  and  requested  the  gentleman 
to  take  the  trouble  of  walking  up  stairs.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  dormitory.  “  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
disturb  you,  especially  as  you  are  not  weU.  Is  your 
name  so  and  so  ?  ”  “  Yes ;  what  can  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you  ?  ”  “1  am  anxious  to  see 
your  partner.”  “I  have  no  partner.”  “No  part¬ 
ner  !  Then,  mm  iVune  pipe,  why  have  you  written 
over  your  shop,  ‘  The  T  wo  Baboons  ?  ’  —  I  take  my 
leave,  sorry  to  find  such  a  want  of  truth  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  man  of  business.” 

Many  a  lamp  had  Romieu  broken  in  his  wayward 
career,  and  wMn  he  was  made  sous-prefect  in  Dor¬ 
dogne,  be  found  appropriate  punishment  descending 
on  him.  As  he  was  returning  home  late,  he  found 
three  young  men  of  wit  and  vinosity  endeavoring  in 
vapi  to  break  the  lamp  of  the  sub-prefecture.  He 
looked  on  for  some  time  with  much  disgust  on  their 
successless  attempts,  and  at  last  cried  out  impatient¬ 
ly,  “  Stop,  you  awkward  fellows,  and  observe  me.” 
He  took  up  a  pebble,  and  the  next  moment  the  glass 
was  shivered  and  the  light  gone. 

Uomieu,  entering  on  his  country  duties,  was  seized 
with  a  determluation  to  extirpate  the  kanneloiis 
(chafiers),  which  are  a  serious  pest  to  France,  and 
which  the  people  themselves  have  perpetuated  by 
their  wholesale  destruction  of  the  small  birds.  His 
crusade  against  the  pestilent  insects  yras  sung  in 
the  Charivari,  the  title  of  the  poem  importing, 
“  How  M.  Romieu  came  to  a  premature  and  la¬ 
mentable  end,  victim  of  the  Hannetons  of  Louhans, 
by  whom  he  was  cruelly  devoured.” 

The  serious*  and  pale-visaged  prefect  was  gravely 
writing  with  the  pen  of  a  canard,  when  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  antechamber  of  his  study. 

“It  wa*  UiR  garde.  champHre.^ 

Who  enuretl  all  in  Krlef» 

Pale  with  fear,  and  faint. 

And  thus  displayed  his  woe,  ~ 

^  Alas,  alae,  for  lore  of  hearen, 

0,  31uu&ieur  Uomieu ! '  ’’ 

Romieu  complains  of  being  disturbed,  and  asks  if 
a  fire  has  broken  out. 

“  ‘  Ah, ’t  l»,’ My«  he,  ‘  another  tsle. 

It  is  the  cruel  x-banuctoos, 

A  coming  in  great  squadrons 
To  ravage  all  the  land. 

Amt,  if  you  make  not  haste, 

.  VVe  shall  ha  all  devoured.’ 

“  In  this  egregious  peril 

Cuusuliiug  his  heart  only, 

•  Komieu,  of  valor  brimful,  • 

Begirt  himroif  for  danger. 

Ue  tenderly  euihraoed 

Ills  siHMise  and  children  dear.’’ 

The  parde  champetre  and  his  master  march  a  long 
distance  before  they  meet  the  foe. 

“  These  hannetons  detestable 
In  such  dense  boilies  fleer. 

That  like  a  veil  tliey  covered 
The  sun  that  gives  us  light. 

And  such  a  buzzing  sound  there  came 
At  made  the  warriors  quake. 

“  Romieu,  inflamed  with  rage, 

Uis  trenchant  falchion  drew, 
nis  Cross  of  Ilunor  and  his  pen 
tie  at  the  May-hugs  flung  } 

But  the  ever-cursed  animals 
More  flcrce  and  numerous  grew. 

I  “  The  inseet  like  a  leprosy 

Ate  up  the  8ous-pr6feot, 

Commencing  at  his  feathered  crest, 

And  ending  at  his  shoe, 
la  one  short  moment  be  devoured 
Ilands,  eyes,  legs,  feet,  and  ail. 

“  lie  had  a  tender  skin. 

And  so  no  help  was  Ihund ; 

’T  was  pity  for  to  see  him, 

’T  was  pity  for  to  hear  ; 


The  garde  within  a  neighboring  pool 
Was  bathed  all  in  tears. 

“  But  vsngeanoe  flrom  the  sky 
Will  overtake  the  knaves. 

For  even  now  the  prefrets 
And  subprsfects  of  Frsnee 
Have  farmed  a  joint-stock  company  ■ 

To  extirpate  the  pest. 

“Upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  man 
Is  written,  ‘  He  lies  here. 

Who  bom  ths  pervsrss  banneton 
The  nation  ^^d  not  save. 

Good  son  he  was,  and  good  prefect, 

Good  comrade,  arid  right  gay.’ 

**  Te  Frenchmen,  all  attention  give. 

And  learn  hereby  to  pay 
Your  taxes  in  all  honesty. 

And  loyally  mount  gu^. 

God  bless  ns  all,  both  great  and  small. 

And  good  King  Philip  save  !  ” 

_  Dantin’s  caricature  portrait  of  Romieu  embodied 
his  mental  and  physical  man  by  a  banneton,  whose 
hc^  was  moulded  into  a  resemblance  of  Romieu’s, 
swimming  across  an  oil  lamp,  and  repulsing  with  his 
antenn.T  the  attacks  of  the  Charivari,  the  Vertvert, 
and  other  periodicals.  The  grave  humorist  never 
allowed  his  serenity  to  be  ruffled  by  these  assaults, 
but  generally  repaid  their  advances  twofold. 

-\n  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  wanton  trans¬ 
gression  of  bounds  set  by  religion  and  moral  de¬ 
cency,  are  characteristic  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
Parisian  men  of  letters.  Under  the  polished  surface 
of  manner,  and  the  investment  of  the  commonplaces  of 
life,  with  the  charms  arising  from  kindly  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  creations  of  fancy,  lies  a  strong  in¬ 
clination  to  examine  the  morbid  conditions  of  our 
nature,  and  to  study  the  ghastly  skeleton,  rather 
than  the  goodly  appearance  of  the  fi-ame  of  which  it 
is  the  foundation.  They  not  only  delight  in  these 
gloomy  studies,  but  make  strenuous  efibrrs  to  infuse  a 
cynical  and  cheerless  spirit  into  their  readers.  This 
tendency  to  the  study  of  the  ghastly  and  morbid 
side  of  humanity,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  gives  a 
more  uninviting  character  to  the  behavior  of  the  in¬ 
sane  and  th6  eccentric  among  our  neighbors  than  is 
found  among  other  people.  Can  it  be  that  from  the 
union  of  separate  races,  such  as  the  Franks  and 
Celts,  sprung  a  people  combining  the  worse  instead 
of  the  better  qualities  of  both  V  For  some  centu¬ 
ries  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  had  no  more 
discontented  subjects  in  Ireland  than  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  -\nglo-Saxons  and  native  Celts.  This  is, 
however,  advanced  only  as  an  illustration.  The 
subject  is  interesting,  bat  too  difficult  and  extensive 
to  be  handled  at  the  end  of  a  light  article. 

TRETHILL  FARM. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOW  IT  AI.I.  HAPPENED.” 

I. 

Tretiiili.  Farm  was  the  most  rambling,  old- 
fashioned,  inconvenient  place  you  ever  saw,  yet  it 
was  most  picturestjuely  situated.  After  having  toiled 
up  Parson’s  Hill,  and  enjoyed  the  view  from  it,  you 
then  went  down  the  lane,  across  Warleigh  Wo^, 
and  suddenly  came  upon  the  quaintest  old  house  in 
the  world,  with  black  beams  and  diamond-paned 
windows.  There  was  a  green  plat  in  front,  with  a 
big  walnut-tree  growing  its  it,  and  close  by  a  water¬ 
mill  that  charmed  the  eyes  and  ears  of  everybody 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.  Let  us  look  in 
upon  them  now,  sitting  in  the  large  old  kitchen,  as 
the  day  draws  to  Its  close. 

The  tall,  handsome  woman,  with  the  white  net 
cap  and  gray  gown,  you  can  see,  is  the  mistress  of  the 
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house.  She  is  fidgeting  her  fingers  because  it  is  too 
dark  for  her  to  work  any  longer,  though  she  has 
been  busy  all  day.  To  sit  idle  is  neither  rest  nor 
enjoyment  to  Kate  Bradford.  The  man  with  the 
dreamy  face  and  the  yellow  curly  hair  like  a  boy’s 
(though  he  has  passed  his  fifty  summers),  who  is  just 
now  nodding  over  his  pipe,  is  John  Bradford,  —  not 
the  master  of  the  house,  but  only  the  mistress’s  hus¬ 
band.  And  now  for  the  two  pretty  things  sitting 
side  by  side  on  the  window-eaat,  straining  their  eyes 
over  a  musty  old  book.  Which  is  the  mder  of  the 
two  ?  You  could  not  say,  but  I  know  quite  well. 
It  is  £sty,  the  fair-haired  one,  with  the  dark  gray 
eyes,  and  a  face  which  looks  all  the  paler  beside  that 
of  Kitty,  who  is  like  “  a  red,  red  rose,”  has  rippling 
hair  the  very  color  of  a  new-podded  chestnut,  with 
big  brown  eyes,  and  a  figure  that  makes  her  the 
very  queen  of  rustic  beauties. 

“  Come,  come,  ^Is,”  says  the  mother,  “  do  put 
away  that  book,  or  to-morrow  you  ’ll  have  eyes  like 
ferrets’.  Much  better  you  was  out  breathing  the 
fresh  air  than  cramming  your  heads  with  such  non¬ 
sense.” 

“  O  mother  I  why,  it ’s  a  lovely  story.  Only  read 
it,”  exclaimed  soft-voiced  Esther. 

“  Read  it  indeed !  not  I.  I  had  enough  of  your 
lovely  stories  in  that  ‘  Romance  of  the  Forest,’ 
which  your  father  was  always  talking  about;  and 
such  a  pack  of  trash  for  anybody  to  waste  their 
precious  time  writing  and  reading !  ” 

“  What ’s  that  about  me  and  my  favorite  book  ?  ” 
asks  John,  rousing  himself.  “  Well,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  fancy  I  took  to  that  book,  —  it  made  me 
want  the  girls  to  read  it,  for  I  was  about  their  age 
when  it  turned  my  head.” 

“  O  well,  that  ain’t  saying  much  for  it !  ”  retorts 
Mrs.  Bradford.  “  It  never  takes  much  to  turn  an 
empty  thing.  But  there  goes  nine  o'clock,  so  be  olf, 
all  of  you ;  it  ’ll  be  up  ten,  now,  before  you  can  be 
in  bed,”  —  and  she  bustles  oft  to  look  and  see  if  the 
cupboards  and  safes  are  locked  and  bolted.  At  this 
John  commences  to  knock  out  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  Esther  and  Kitty  to  shut  up  their  book,  and 
reluctantly  betake  themselves  to  their  little  room. 

John  Bradford  was  a  half  farmer,  half  miller.  He 
was  not  obliged  to  work  hard,  nor  had  he  any  great 
anxiety  about  crops,  his  wife’s  father  having  left  a 
goodish  bit  of  money  when  he  died,  more,  in  fact, 
than  people  gave  the  old  miser  credit  for  having. 
Then  they  had  but  the  two  girls,  Esther  and  Kitty, 
whom  they  had  sent  to  the  neighboring  town  to 
school,  where  they  were  kept  until  Esther  was  eigh¬ 
teen.  Now  they  had  been  home  a  year,  and  Kate 
Bradford  sometimes  asked  herself  if  she  had  been 
quite  wise  in  keeping  her  girls  away  from  home  so 
long.  Kitty  seemed  disposed  to  take  to  country 
life  and  to  try  to  fascinate  the  best  looking  of  the 
young  farmers  round  about ;  but  with  Esther  it  was 
quite  difterent.  • 

“  The  child  don’t  give  herself  airs,  or  I ’d  soon 
take  ’em  out  of  her,  but  she ’s  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
amongst  our  folk.  However,  I ’m  determined  one 
of  the  two  shall  marry  Randal  Carey.  I  lost  his 
father  for  myself,  but  the  son  sha’  n’t  slip  through  my 
fingers  easily.”  So  thought  Mrs.  Bradford  to  her¬ 
self;  and,  with  these  tiews  in  her  mind,  her  consent 
had  been  easily  obtained  for  the  girls  going  next 
day  to  a  picnic,  returning  by  Crayshaws,  old  Mrs. 
Carey’s  bouse,  and  staying  there  for  tea  and  a 
dance. 

The  sun  had  scarce  risen  next  morning,  when  two 
eager  faces  were  anxiously  looking  to  see  if  the 


day  would  be  fine.  Yes  ;  there  was  not  a  cloud 
visible. 

“  O  Esty  I  it  is  going  to  be  lovely ;  we  shall  en¬ 
joy  ourselves.  I ’m  so  glad,  ain’t  you  V  ” 

“  Yes,  very,”  answers  Esther. 

“  Then  why  on  earth  don’t  you  show  it,  as  I 
1  do  !  ”  And  she  catches  hold  of  Esty  and  whirls  her 
round. 

“  Kitty,  how  absurd  you  are  !  I  know  the  reason 
you  are  so  glad,  —  because  you  will  meet  Randal 
Carey ;  but  I  —  there  will  be  nobody  there  I  shall 
care  for.” 

“  Yes,  perhaps  there  will ;  for  Randal  has  let  the 
Erme  fishing  again  to  the  gentleman  who  bad  it 
two  years  ago.  He  stops  at  the  ‘  Roebuck,’  and  I 
dare  say  he  will  be  there.  Randal  says  he  is  not 
good  looking,  but  a  very  nice  gentleman,  and  hem’ll 
be  better  than  nobody.” 

At  eleven  o’clock,  Esty  and  Kitty,  in  their  fresh 
pretty  muslins  and  white  straw  hats,  are  carefully 
settled  in  the  light  spring  cart  by  their  mother, 
while  their  father  stands  in  the  doorway  and  sings, 
“  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either !  ”  Phoebe  and 
Ann,  the  two  maids,  look  with  eyes  of  longing  ad¬ 
miration  ;  the  dogs  run  round  and  round,  barking 
and  jumping  at  the  nose  of  Mischief,  the  old  pony, 
who,  suddenly  waking  up  to  the  general  excitement, 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  try  and  start  off, 
obliging  Seth  to  jump  up.  So  away  they  go, 
the  gim  kissing  their  hands  and  nodding  their 
pretty  heads  to  the  group  of  admirers  they  leave  be- 

“  Well,  I ’m  glad  they  ’re  oft,”  says  Mrs.  Bradford 
with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  “  it ’s  been  warm  work  getting 
them  ready ;  and  as  for  that  -Kitty,  she ’s  as  vain  as 
a  peacock. 

“  And  no  wonder,”  replies  the  father.  “  AVhy 
there  is  n’t  a  prettier  maid  than  our  Kitty  in  Dev¬ 
onshire.  I’ve  beard  great  talk  about  the  Plym¬ 
outh  girls,  but  I  never  see  one  there  to  touch 
her.” 

“  Oh !  ‘  every  cook  praises  his  own  stew.’  I  dare 
say,  if  you  asked  old  Tucker,  he ’d  say  he  never  see 
a  girl  like  his  Hepzibah.” 

“  Well,”  laughs  John,  “  he ’d  be  pretty  right  there, 
for  her  squint  is  most  uncommon.” 

Mrs.  Bradford,  feeling  John  has  been  sharper 
than  usual,  wishes  to  know  if  he  intends  standing 
there  all  day,  hurries  Phwbe  one  way,  Ann  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  very  soon  is  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
dairy.  Then  she  will  look  after  chickens  and  ducks, 
see  to  fruit  for  market  and  fruit  for  preserving,  and 
how  much  butter  she  can  spare.  Such  duties,  with 
household  arrangements  and  needlework,  occupy  her 
until  day  closes  again. 

John  has  gone  to  bed,  ten  o’clock  has  struck,  and 
she  sits  in  the  kitchen  alone,  listening  for  the  wheels 
to  tell  her  that  the  girls  have  returned.  The  front 
door  is  set  open,  but  not  a  sound  enters.  Nothing 
breaks  the  stillness,  save  the  loud  tick  of  the  old 
eight-day  clock.  Most  women,  tired  after  the  busy 
day,  would  have  sat  drowsily  unoccupied.  But  not 
so  Kate  Bradford.  The  stocking  she  is  darning 
certainly  progresses  more  slowly  than  it  might  have 
done  in  the  morning,  but  this  is  only  because  she  is 
allowing  her  thoughts  to  run  riot 

At  length  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  girlish  voices, 
and  subdued  laughter,  tell  her  that  Esty  and  Kitty 
are  at  the  door. 

“  O  mother  1  ”  they  both  cry  out. 

“  Hush,  hush,  now,”  whispers  the  mother ;  “  don’t 
make  a  noise  and  wake  everybody  up.  Stand  to 
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Mischiefs  head,  Kitty,  while  Seth  comes  in  to  get 
his  pasty  and  jug  of  cider,  and  then  there  ’ll  be  no 
call  for  opening  doors  again.” 

Kitty  obeys,  and  soon  they  are  telling  their  moth¬ 
er,  in  subdued  whispers,  how  they  have  enjoyed  the 
day,  how  they  had  dinner  in  the  woods,  and  then, 
walked  back  to  ('rayshaws  to  tea. 

“  We  had  such  lots  of  partners,”  Kitty  says ; 
“  everybody  asked  us  to  dance  ;  and,  mother,  what 
do  you  think?  Esty  has  such  a  grand  admirer! 
Guess  who  it  is  I  ” 

The  mother  looks  quickly  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  can’t  tell  at  all.  Esty  blushes  her  deepest  shell- 
pink,  and  tells  Kitty  not  to  be  silly.  Kitty  laughs, 
and  points  to  the  telltale  color,  while  she  says :  — 
Why,  the  gentleman  from  London  who  has  the 
Erme  fishing,  Mr.  Arthur  Vane.  He  danced  with 
her  three  times,  and  walked  from  the  woods  with 
her,  though  both  the  Miss  Rickets,  the  rector’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  were  there.” 

“  Well,  and  who  paid  you  attention  ?  ” 

“  Me,  —  oh !  everybwly ;  first  one  and  then  the 
other.” 

“  But  who  did  Randal  dance  with  ?  ” 

•  “  Why,  mother,”  cried  Esty,  “  with  Kitty,  to  be 

sure  ;  he  is  always  talking  to  her  and  laughing  with 
her.  He  never  finds  anything  to  say  to  me.  I  don’t 
think  he  spoke  twenty  words  during  our  quadrille, 
for  he  was  watching  Mr.  Vane  and  Kitty.” 

“  Well,  well,”  says  Mrs.  Bradford,  with  radiant 
face,  “  so  long  as  both  are  pleased  I ’m  content.  Now 
don’t  lie  talking  half  the  night,  but  get  up  early  like 
good  girls,  for  I  want  you  lx>th  to-morrow  to  help 
with  the  raspberries.” 

While  this  conversation  Is  taking  place  at  Trethill, 
Randal  Carey,  having  seen  the  last  of  his  guests  de¬ 
part,  is  sitting  thinking.  His  hands  are  thrust  into 
his  pockets,  and  his  face  wears  a  most  discontented 
expression. 

“  I  can  see  that  Mr.  Vane  is  struck  with  her,” 
Randal  says  to  himself ;  “  he  did  nothing  but  talk  to 
her  the  whole  day,  and  I  can’t  think  whatever  it  is 
makes  me  feel  such  a  fool  when  I  am  near  that  girl. 
During  the  ijuadrille  I  mustered  up  courage  to  ask 
her  to  keep  for  me,  I  don’t  think  that  we  got 
through  a  dozen  words ;  and  1  only  managed  to  tear 
her  frock,  making  her  think  me  a  greater  lout  than 
I  am.  I  can  find  enough  to  say  to  Kitty,  but  not 
to  her.  If  we  are  alone,  I  wonder  if  I  am  doing 
the  right  thing ;  the  time  passes,  and  at  the  end  1 
have  said  nothing,  and  even  done  what  I  did  n’t 
mean  to.” 

Randal  was  a  fine  young  fellow  of  four-and-twen- 
ty,  his  fair  face  tanned  into  a  brown  that  nearly 
matched  his  curly  hair.  If  the  face  were  really 
index  to  the  heart,  you  would  have  judged  Randal 
very  truly.  He  was  not  particularly  quick  nor 
clever,  but  nature  had  formed  him  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  type,  —  one  who  “  loved  his  neighbor,  feared 
God,  and  honored  the  king.”  What  a  contrast  to 
him  was  the  man  to  whom  he  had  just  said  “  Good 
night,”  —  who  had  been  everywhere,  seen  and  done 
everything,  and  was  ready  to  avow  that  ‘‘  there  was 
nothing  in  it!  ”  Nature  had  formed  Arthur  Vane 
particiuarly  quick  and  clever,  but  the  world  made 
him  a  gentleman  after  its  own  fashion,  who  sneered 
at  his  neighbor  (unless  the  neighbor  provided  money 
or  amusement),  who  believed  that  God  was  only  to 
be  thought  of  and  feared  by  women  and  sick  people, 
who  honored  nobody  and  nothing,  and  yet  was  not 
what  is  termed  a  bad  man.  On  the  contrary,  peo¬ 
ple  by  general  consent  admired  him.  Even  now 


our  little  Esty,  insteild  of  courting  sleep,  though 
her  fair  face  rests  upon  the  pillow,  is  setting  Arthur 
Vane  upon  a  pedestal  in  her  heart,  and  will  shortly 
fall  down  and  worship  him  afler  the  manner  of  her 
sex. 

But  he  is  not  thinking  one  bit  about  her  as  he 
walks  to  his  inn  in  the  mSonlight,  puffing  his  cigar. 
No.  His  thoughts  rather  turn  to  Kitty,  and  run 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  — 

“  By  Jove,  I  have  n’t  seen  anything  so  bewitching 
as  that  little  Kitty  Somebody  tor  a  month  of  Sun¬ 
days.  Now,  that ’s  a  face  and  figure  after  my  own 
heart,  always  reminding  one  of  life  and  sunshine. 
I  wonder  what  made  me  so  extremely  virtuous  as 
to  resolve  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  that  interesting  bumpkin  who 
was  honoring  her  with  his  bovine  attention:;.  The 
sister  is  a  pretty  little  thing  too.  I  believe  the 
child  thought  I  was  smitten  by  her.  She  shows  off 
Miss  Kitty  to  perlection.  I  ’U  get  Carey  to  go  that 
way  to-morrow,  —  she  told  me  their  farm  was  not 
far  from  the  Erme  meadows,  —  and  then  I  think  I  ’ll 
‘  improve  the  shining  hour.’  We  never  know  until 
we  try  what  may  suit  us,  and  evidently  self-denial 
does  not  agree  with  me ;  so  my  ailvicc  is  ‘  Bon 
homiue  garde  ta  vache.’  ” 


Next  day,  as  the  sun  was  losing  its  power,  ^Vrthur 
Vane  and  llandal  Carey  crossed  Warleigh  Woods, 
and  came  upon  what  each  man  thought  about  the 
prettiest  picture  he  had  ever  seen.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  big  walnut-tree,  in  her  gray  gown,  starched 
white  apron,  and  net  cap,  sat  handsome  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ford,  busy  working.  On  the  ground,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  yellow  bowl  of  raspberries  between  them,  sat 
Esty  and  Kitty,  their  spotless  print  dresses  guarded 
by  large  white  Holland  aprons,  their  pretty  figures 
all  stained  red  by  the  fruit,  which  sent  forth  its  de¬ 
licious  odor,  that  no  sense  might  remain  ungratified. 
No  sooner  did  they  see  their  visitors  than  both  their 
faces  were  as  red  as  their  finger-tips.  They  did 
not  mind  Randal  so  much,  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  London  should  see  them  thus !  and  they  burst 
into  laughter  as  the  momentary  vexation  was  driven 
away  in  the  fun  of  being  so  caught.  Arthur  was 
the  first  to  speak,  and  soon  put  them  all  at  their 
case.  He  had  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Bradford, 
and  in  five  minutes  he  conveyed  to  her  mind  that 
to  bo  introduced  to  her  was  the  sole  object  of  his 
visit.  Kitty  had  insisted  on  Randal  helping  them 
to  stem  the  raspberries,  and  Esty,  though  she  did 
not  look  up,  saw  only  Arthur  Vane,  heard  only  his 
voice.  He  must  have  made  llandal  come,  Indeed 
she  heard  Randal  say  as  much  to  Kitty ;  but  why 
did  he  want  to  come  ?  It  must  have  been  —  and  here 
her  heart  beat  so  loud  that  she  feared  they  would 
hear  it,  and  she  bent  over  the  fruit  that  the  joy 
might  not  be  read  in  her  telltale  blushes. 

Arthur,  in  the  mean  time,  is  making  a  discovery 
which  piques  him  considerably,  for  he  sees  that  Miss 
Kitty  is  not  at  all  averse  to  Randal’s  attentions,  and 
that  as  long  as  she  can  secure  these  attentions  he  may 
devote  himself  to  her  mother,  or  to  Esty,  or  to  whom 
he  pleases.  “Well,”  he  thinks,  “I  generally  con¬ 
trive  to  win  my  way,  and  it  will  be  odd  if  I  owe  my 
first  defeat  to  two  members  of  this  rustic  community. 
So,  my  charming  Kitty,  I  shall  continue  to  pay  my 
most  devoted  attentions  to  your  pale  sister,  and  after 
she  has  sounded  my  praises  in  your  ears  you  will  be 
all  the  more  ready  to  appreciate  my  sudden  surren¬ 
der  to  your  charms.”  Thereupon  Esty  hears  a  soft 
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voice 'asking  if  she  irill  not  allow  herself  to  be  helped, 
and,  in  imagination,  Mrs.  Bradford  has  soon  married 
both  her  daughters,  and  is  debating  in  her  own  mind 
where  Est^  is  to  find  a  house  to  suit  her  near  by. 
Then  she  insists  that  they  must  stop  to  tea,  and  hur¬ 
ries  off  to  get  out  the  best  china,  to  set  forth  all  her 
delicacies,  and  to  tell  Johil  to  make  himself  fit  to  be 
seen. 

When  they  all  go  under  the  tree  again,  John 
makes  signs  to  Mrs.  Bradford  to  come  and  sit  with 
him  in  the  porch,  and  leave  the  young  people  to 
themselves  for  a  fime ;  but  she  will  not  understand, 
and  the  young  men  are  obliged  to  take  their  leave 
without  getting  anything  but  a  promise  of  a  ramble 
in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  John  and  his  wife  were  alone,  he  says, 
“  Why,  mother,  I  do  believe  our  little  Esty 's  got  a 
sweetheart  at  last ;  and,  as  for  that  Kitty,  it 's  easy 
to  see  that  Kandal  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  Any¬ 
body  but  her.  Well,  well !  you  know,  Kate,  I  cut 
out  his  father,  and  so  I  ’ll  make  it  up  to  the  son  by 
giving  him  my  daughter.  I  seem  to  grow  a  boy 
again  when  1  look  at  those  two  young  chapa  They 
were  both  longing  for  a  bit  of  a  chat  alone  with  the 
girls  last  night  Why  did  n’t  you  leave  them  and 
come  and  sit  by  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Bradford.  “  Better  to 
leave  longing  than  loathing.  I ’m  not  going  to  make 
my  girls  cheap  to  anybody.” 

This  day’s  ramble  in  the  wootls  decided  poor  Esty’s 
fate,  and  much  disgusted  Miss  Kitty,  who  had  quite 
made  u]>  her  mind  that  when  she  and  Randal  were 
alone  he  would  no  longer  spar  and  laugh,  but  become 
earnest  and  tender,  while  she  —  why  she  would  be 
cold  and  indifferent,  and  pretend  she  had  never  had 
an  idea  he  meant  them  to  be  anything  but  friends.  So 
she  would  drive  him  to  despair,  and  then  before  they 
parted  she  would  become  shyly  coy,  and  give  him 
just  enough  hope  to  keep  him  in  a  fever  until  they 
met  again.  But,  instead  of  all  this,  he  tried  to  keep 
close  to  Esty  and  Mr.  Vane,  and  when,  at  length, 
through  her  stopping  for  some  ferns,  they  did  lose 
the  couple,  Randal  was  moodily  silent,  and  walked 
by  her  side,  switching  off  the  heads  of  all  the  flowers, 
until  she  could  have  cried  witli  vexation  and 
wounded  vanity.  Indeed,  she  was  only  too  glad  to 
say,  “  Good  night  ”  at  the  stile.  Arthur  noted  the 
pouting  expression,  and  was  fain  to  think  that  Cory- 
don  and  Fbillida  had  had  a  quarrel ;  for  although 
under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  have  received  such  homage  and  worship 
as  he  read  in  Esty’s  soft  eyes,  still,  when  he  wanted 
the  eagle,  the  dove  bored  him. 

He  had  divided  rightly  that  he  should  lose  nothing 
in  Esty’s  mouth ;  for  now,  as  she  sits  brushing  her 
golden  hair,  she  repeats  to  Kitty  all  her  hero’s 
wonderful  merits. 

“  And  do  you  know,”  she  says,  “  he  can  sing  and 
play  the  piano  and  the  guitar,  and  can  speak  French 
and  Italian,  and  is  so  clever  ?  But,  for  all  that,  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  happy ;  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  no 
one  to  care  for  him.” 

“  Perhaps  he ’s  been  crossed  in  love,”  says  Kitty, 
who  is  allowing  Esty  to  have  an  unusual  share  of 
conversation  just  now. 

“  0  Kitty,  impossible !  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  it ’s  at  all  impossible.  lie  is  not 
good-looking,  and  he ’s  much  older  than  RandaL” 

“  Not  go(^-looklng !  why,  Kitty,  you  surely  have 
no  taste.  His  eyes  are  lovely.” 

“  They  may  be,  but  they  ’re  poked  Into  his  head 
so  far  you  can’t  see  them.” 

“  Why,  that  gives  them  all  their  expression ;  and 
then  he  has  such  a  good  nose,  and  his  mustache  1” 

“  0  yoa,  I  dare  say  he  is  perfection ;  but  then,  as 

I ’m  not  in  love  with  him,  and  you  are,  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  appreciate  him  quite  so  much.” 

“  Kitty,  you  should  n’t  say  fiat ;  it  Is  n’t  nice.” 

“  Why  not  ?  lam  sure  he  Is  dreadfully  in  love 
with  you.  Randal  docs  nothing  but  ask  if  you 
don’t  care  for  him.”  Before  these  words  are  fairly 
out,  Esty  has  thrown  her  arms  round  her  sister’s 
neck,  and  Kitty  says,  “  Why,  I  do  believe  you  are 
crying,”  and  kity  answers  with  a  little  sob,  “No,  I 
am  not,  only  —  only  —  if  ho  really  does  care  for 
me  —  0  Kitty !  ” 

The  moon  peeps  through  the  diamond  panes  to 
look  upon  this  pretty  scene,  and  throws  her  soft 
light  on  Randal  and  Arthur  as  they  stand  at  Cray- 
shaw  gate.  Arthur  is  in  the  highest  possible  spirits, 
for  he  has  been  sounding  Randal  about  Kitty,  and 
during  the  conversation,  without  seeming  unduly 
interested,  has  found  out  that  the  love,  lies  on  Miss 
Kitty’s  side,  and  also  —  although  Randal  thinks  he 
has  most  artfully  guarded  his  secret  —  that  Esty  has 
a  devoted  lover  of  whom  she  wots  not ' 

“  Well,  Carey,”  says  Arthur,  “  you  know  it ’s  . 
hardly  fair  to  Miss  Kitty  to  pay  her  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  if  you  mean  nothing.” 

“  Indeed,”  replies  Randal,  “  you  ’re  mistaken,  for 
beyond  laughing  and  talking  she  never  gave  me  a 
thought.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  we  always  seem 
to  be  thrown  together ;  but  if  it  causes  remarks,  I  ’ll 
manage  to  keep  out  of  the  way  after  this.” 

“  lliere  you  ’re  wrong,”  answers  Arthur ;  “  I 
should  break  off  the  thing  by  degrees ;  it  always 
makes  it  awkward  for  a  girl  when  a  man  suddenly 
leaves  off  paying  the  attention  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  show  her.  I  should  go  there  just  the  same 
as  ever,  but  I  should  manage  to  pay  less  court  to 
Miss  Kitty,  and  more  to  her  sister.” 

“  What !  you  advise  me  to  pay  attention  to  Esty ; 

I  should  n’t  get  a  chance  while  uou  were  by.” 

“  /  !  why,  I  talk  to  her  simply  because  I  thought 
you  wanted  the  fair  Kitty  all  to  yourself.  Both  are 
equally  charming  to  me ;  but  the  poor  little  thing 
complained  that  you  never  cared  to  speak  to  her, 
and  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  when  her  pretty  sister 
was  near.” 

“  Esty  said  so !  ”  cries  Randal ;  “  she  spoke  about 
me !  ” 

“  Yes,”  returns  Arthur.  “  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
right  in  me,  but  I  fear  your  good  looks  have  been 
too  much  for  both  the  sisters,  and  one  is  allowing 
concealment  to  ‘  prey  upon  her  damask  cheek.’  Now 
do  you  see  the  value  of  my  attentions  ?  ” 

“  0  Mr.  Vane,”  Randal  exclaims,  forgetting  all 
his  caution  in  his  joy,  “  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  I 
you  don’t  know  what  a  kindness  you  have  done  me. 

I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now,  but  I  am  awfully  in 
love  with  Estv  Bradford ;  but  because  she  never 
gave  me  the  least  encouragement,  and  somehow 
seemed  so  much  above  me,  I  could  never  show  her 
what  I  felt  If  she  were  only  here  now,  I  —  I  — 
could  say  anything.” 

“  Well,”  laughs  Arthur,  “  since  I  have  been  a 
friend  to  you,  take  my  advice.  Don’t  be  too  rash, 
or  the  girl  will  naturally  think  you  and  her  sister 
have  had  a  (quarrel.  Let  matters  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present,  and  you  will  see  how  soon  all  will  run  in 
the  right  groove.” 

So,  as  the  summer  days  went  by,  Kitty  chafed 
under  Randal’s  changed  manner,  while  gentle  Esty, 
seeing  all  was  not  going  on  smoothly,  became  more 
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talkative  to  Randal,  sending  Arthur  to  amuse  Kitty. 
Sandal  found  his  awkwardness  vanish  before  Esty’s 
unconscious  familiarity ;  and  Arthur  partly  through 
Kitty’s  charms,  and  partly  because  no  girl  before 
had  ever  remained  so  long  indifferent  to  him,  was 
unreasonablv  and  completmy  consumed  by  a  passion 
which  ho  cmled  love.  “  By  Jove !  ”  he  would  say  to 
himself,  “  I  must  put  an  end  to  this ;  it ’s  too  bad  to 
that  poor  child.  She  must  be  awfully  far  gone,  for 
I  see  her  color  coming  and  going,  and  her  loving 
eyes  shyly  looking  up  to  mine.  For  my  life  I  can’t 
help  lowering  my  voice  and  looking  back  again; 
and  then,  when  I  feel  her  little  hand  trembling,  I 
press,  it  even  while  I  am  making  up  my  mind  I 
won’t  do  so.  O  Kitty !  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  It  would  n’t  considerably  surprise  me  if 
some  fine  evening  I  made  a  fool  of  mysdf,  Ibr  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  four  times  packed  up  my  traps  in  the 
morning  and  unpacked  them  in  the  evening,  and  no 
man  can  stand  tnat  wear  and  tear  long.” 

So,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  his  virtuous  in¬ 
tentions  the  next  evening  they  met,  Arthur  paid  so 
little  heed  to  Esty,  that  »e  thought  she  must  have 
offended  him.  Her  heart  felt  very  sore  when,  after 
he  and  Kitty  had  teased,  and  quarrelled,  and  laughed, 
they  finally  rambled  off  together,  leaving  her  with 
Randal.  Fancying  he  was  sorry  for  her,  she  was 
very  kind  and  gentle  to  him,  only  disturbing  his 
happiness  by  saying  that  she  must  go  home,  as  her 
head  ached  so  badly  she  could  hardly  talk.  Then 
be  bade  her  not  speak  again ;  and,  as  she  leans  upon 
his  arm,  he  helps  her  through  the  tangled  brier  and 
brushwood,  praying  that  he  may  be  her  “staff  to 
stay,”  and  she  his  “  star  to  guide,”  through  all  their 
life  to  come. 

Mrs.  Bradford  is  duly  anxio&s  about  her  daughter, 
and  Esty  kisses  her  mother,  and  tells  her  that  she  is 
not  very  bad,  only  she  knows  she  shall  not  be  better 
until  she  gets  sleep,  and  she  will  go  to  bed  as  cjuickly 
and  quietly  as  possible.  And  then  Randal  sits  be¬ 
neath  the  tree  ny  Mrs.  Bradford,  under  pretence  of 
waiting  Tor  Arthur,  but  really  because  he  can  see 
the  diamond-paned  window  ot  Esty’s  room. 

Now,  from  certain  signs  she  had  lately  seen,  sharp- 
Nghted  Mis.  Bradford  had  felt  a  little  uneasy,  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  were  all  playing  a  game  of  cross-pur¬ 
poses.  But  this  evening  Randal’s  anxiety  and  looks 
of  tender  compassion  have  openly  shown  his  feelings, 
and  she  begins  to  think  that,  if  she  does  n’t  set  her 
wits  to  work,  her  scheme  will  be  upset  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  nearest  completion.  So,  when  Kitty  has  re¬ 
turned,  and  they  are  left  alone,  she  begins :  — 

“  Why,  Kitty,  what ’s  made  you  and  Randal  so 
chuff  to  each  other  lately  ?  How  was  it  you  and 
Mr.  Vane  walked  together  ?  You ’ve  been  showing 
off  your  airs  to  Randal,  and  he  won’t  put  up  with  it.” 

“  I ’m  sure,  mother,”  answers  Kitty,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  “  I  don ’t  want  him  to  put  up  with  my  airs, 
as  you  call  them ;  /  don’t  value  his  attentions.” 

“  O,  I  dare  say  not,”  replies  Mrs.  Bradford, 
quickly.  The  cow  did  n’t  know  the  value  of  her 
tail  till  she ’d  lost  it ;  but  perhaps  when  I  tell  you 
that  he ’s  quite  given  you  up  for  your  sister,  you  ’ll 
wish  you  hadn’t  been  quite  so  high  and  mighty.” 

“  Dear  me !  ”  says  Kitty,  quite  scornfully,  but  with 
a  sharp  thorn  of  jealousy  at  her  heart.  “  This  is 
really  too  good ;  for  Esty’s  lover  is  only  waiting  for 
me  to  hold  up  my  finger,  and  he  will  come  after  me 
anywhere :  and  as  she  does  n’t  mind  taking  other 
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have  seen  I  cared  for  him,  and  all  the  while  he  has 
been  liking  Esty.  I  understand  it  all  now,  and  I 
hate  him.”  Therefore,  quite  regardless  of  Esty,  she 
resolves  that  Arthur  shall  propose  to  her,  and  that 
she  will  ^cept  him,  rather  than  let  Rand^  suppose 
that  she  is  breaking  her  heart  about  him. 

Mrs.  Bradford  was  in  the  habit  of  deciding  most 
things  for  hef  family,  and  by  the  next  morning  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  Esty  must  go  and  spend 
a  week  with  Aunt  Matilda.  Just  then  the  less 
she  saw  of  Mr.  Vane  the  better;  and  by  the  time 
she  returned,  if  he  intended  anything  by  Kitty,  they 
would  have  settled  matters,  or  he  might  go  away,  as 
he  had  said  he  should  do  two  or  three  nmes  lately. 
Any  way,  he  would  most  likely  be  disposed  of,  and 
the  field  left  open  to  Randal. 

“  Things  in  this  world,”  she  thought,  “  always  turn 
as  crooked  as  a  ram’s  horn ;  else  why  could  n’t  Randal 
take  to  Kitty  ?  She ’s  just  the  wife  for  him ;  and 
then  Esty,  I  can  see,  has  set  her  heart  on  Mr.  Vane. 
Poor  little  thing !  I ’m  sure  she  should  have  him  if 
I  could  have  things  as  I  want  them.  But  there,”  she 
continued,  as  conscience  began  to  give  her  little 
pricks,  “  I  am  doing  all  for  her  good,  and  Esty ’s 
easily  turned ;  so  she  won’t  hold  out  against  anybody 
long.” 

It  was  therefore  made  known  to  every  one  that, 
unless  Esty  immediately  went  to  spend  a  week  with 
Aunt  Matilda,  neither  of  the  girls  would  ever  be  a 
farthing  the  better  for  the  money  she  had  to  leave. 
Now,  Aunt  Matilda  might  drop  off  at  any  time,  and 
what  would  folks  say  if  her  own  sister’s  children 
could  n’t  spare  a  few  days  to  go  and  see  her  now  and 
then  ?  Esty  was  the  favorite,  and  Esty  must  go  first ; 
and  when  she  came  back,  Kitty  should  go.  Esty 
showed  more  resistance  to  her  mother  than  she  had 
ever  done  before;  and  then,  when  she  found  she 
must  go,  she  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay  till 
the  next  day ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Mischief 
was  wanted  then  to  take  father  to  Modbury ;  and 
eleven  o’clock  found  Esty  some  five  miles  on  her 
way  towards  Aunt  Matilda’s  house.  She  could  in¬ 
dulge  her  own  thoughts,  for  Seth’s  conversation  was 
purely  laconic.  He  seldom  spoke  except  to  enlight¬ 
en  Esty  with  such  remarks  as  “  Her ’s  a  heiter,” 
“  There ’s  a  bull,”  and  then  he  would  relapse  into 
silence. 

Poor  Esty !  how  gray  everything  looked  to  her ! 
All  the  rose-color  which  had  lately  see'med  to  fiood 
her  young  life  had  suddenly  vanished,  —  Arthur  to 
be  so  altered  all  at  once  as  never  to  look  at  her! 
She  must  have  offended  him,  and  now  a  whole  week 
must  pass,  and  she  should  n’t  know  the  cause.  Per¬ 
haps  that  very  day  he  would  be  sorry,  and  come  to 
make  it  up,  and  find  her  gone.  Oh !  what  could  she 
do?  Then  there  was  Kitty  quite  cool  and  silent, 
and  when  she  had  asked  what  was  the  matter —  had 
she  vexed  her  in  anything  I;'  she  got  for  reply 
that  nothing  was  the  matter ;  how  could  Esty  vex 
her  f  But  then  Kitty  was  often  put  out,  and  that 
was  nothing  to  Arthur.  Suppose  he  should  think 
that  she  was  angry,  and  had  meant  to  leave  without 
seeing  him,  and  that  he  should  go  back  to  London  ! 
At  this  thought  she  clasps  her  little  hands  tightly 
together  to  still  the  feeling  that  Impels  her  to  jump 
out  and  run  all  the  way  to  the  “  Roebuck  ”  and  im¬ 
plore  Arthur  to  forgive  her. 

Mrs.  Bradford  had  made  a  great  mistake  when 
she  sent  Esty  to  Aunt  Matilda’s  that  she  might  see 
less  of  Arthur  Vane,  and  so  think  less  of  him.  Had 
that  been  her  only  scheme,  assuredly  it  would  have 
failed ;  for  in  the  dull  house,  with  no  one  but  her  ail- 
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Mrs.  Bradford  at  first  opposed  this  violently.  But 
Arthur  generally  contrived  to  ^et  his  own  way,  and 
it  was  decided  according  to  his  wishes.  So  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  wedding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradfoi-d,  Randal,  and  Esty  were  standing  at  the 
little  station,  waiting  for  the  up  train  which  would 
take  Kitty  away.  Amid  the  confusion  and  the  stir 
of  “  good  bys,”  Mrs.  Bradford  tries  hard  to  keep  in 
the  tears,  while  they  roll  down  John’s  cheeks,  and 
Esty  looks  pale  and  white.  But  the  whistle  shrieks, 
and  she  and  Kitty  kiss  each  other.  Randal  catches 
quick  hold  of  Esty,  for  the  train  is  in  motion ;  another 
moment,  and  the  newly  wedded  pair  are  gone. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford,  Randal,  and  Esty  silently 
return  to  the  old  farm.  Mrs.  Bradford  says,  “  Talk 
about  weddings !  there ’s  only  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them  and  funei^ais.”  John  takes  Esty  beside  him, 
and  tells  her  that  she  must  bide  at  home  with  father 
and  mother  for  a  good  bit  yet ;  and  Esty  protests  she 
has  no  thought  of  leaving.  Nor  has  she.  When 
she  thinks  of  herself  now,  it  is  without  hope  for  the 
future.  She  tries  to  be  cheerful,  but  joy  will  not 
come  without  an  elTort.  When  she  goes  to  church 
she  looks  at  !Miss  Cordelia,  the  Squire’s  sister,  who, 
her  mother  says,  was  a  great  beauty,  only  she  had 
had  a  disappointment.  Now  she  is  a  sharp-faced, 
cross  old  lady,  the  terror  of  children  and  young  house¬ 
wives.  She  wonders  if  she  will  ever  come  to  that, 
and  a  little  shudder  steals  over  her. 

She  bad  gone  on  thus  quietly  existing  for  some 
weeks,  when  one  morning  a  thin  letter  comes  from 
the  newly  wedded  pair  with  the  news,  “  We  arc  at 
Vevay,”  and  “  How  I  wish  you  were  at  Inter¬ 
laken  !  ”  and  at  this  the  restless  feeling  comes  back 
again. 

The  snow  is  on  the  ground,  yet  Randal  crosses 
Warleigh  Woods  as  ^quently  as  when  he  had 
to  hold  back  the  wild  roses,  and  pick  his  way  through 
celandine,  wood-sorrel,  and  veronica.  Ho  has  con¬ 
fided  his  trouble  to  Mrs.  Bradford,  and  she  has 
promised  to  sound  Esty  on  her  feelings  towards  him. 
The  matron  knows  she  has  undertaken  a  task  re¬ 
quiring  much  tact  and  diplomacy ;  and  though  she 
always  tells  Randal  to  have.patience,  that  “  no  oak 
was  ever  felled  with  one  stroke,”  yet  she  is  not  at 
all  so  sure  of  turning  Esty  round  as  in  days  gone 
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“  Why,  Esty,”  she  begins,  as  they  sit  together  in 
the  old  kitchen,  “  you ’ve  been  looking  at  that  coal 
for  more  than  five  minutes.  What  are  you  thinking 
of,  child  •/*’ 

“  Me  ?  Oh !  nothing,  mother.” 

“  Thinking  of  nothing  is  poor  work,”  says  the 
mother.  “  /  was  thinking  of  our  Kitty.  1  don’t 
like  her  feeling  so  fretty  in  that  outlandish 
place.” 

“But  she  is  in  Brussels  now,  mother,  .and  if  she 
does  not  feel  stronger,  they  will  come  back  I  should 
think,  as  Kitty  seems  to  long  for  home ;  yet  she 
must  have  enjoyed  all  she  has  seen.  How  I  should 
like  to  see  Switzerland  !  ” 

“  Well,”  answei's  her  mother,  “  I  dare  say  you  will 
see  it  some  of  these  days.” 

Here  Esty  gives  a  little  deprecatory  smile,  and 
her  mother  continues,  “  When  you  get  married,  you 
must  go  to  all  the  places  Kitty  has  been  to.  I  know 
somebody  who  would  be  only  too  proud  and  pleased 
to  take  you.” 

“  Pleased  to  take  me,  mother !  who  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 


“  Well,  Esty,  my  dear,  they  say  ‘  love  is  blind,’ 
and  sometimes  people  are  blind  to  love,  else  yon ’d  see 
that  Randal  is  getting  thin  and  pale,  all  because  you 
don’t  seem  to  understand  what  he  is  always  coining 
here  for.” 

“  Understand,  mother !  why,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  ”  says  Esty,  with  a  scared  look.  “  I  know 
that  Randal  has  never  been  the  same  since  Kitty 
left  qs ;  he  often  hints  at  the  pain  he  has  sufi'ered, 
poor  fellow !  ” 

“  Yes,  Esty,  but  everybody  but  you  knows  who  is 
the  cause  of  his  pain,  —  now,  now  let  me  speak  out, 
—  Randal  always  loved  you,  only  he  thought  that 
you  were  so  above  him,  that  when  he  came  near  you 
he  seemed  as  if  struck  dumb.  Arthur  Vane  was  the 
first  who  advised  him  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  wait 
his  time,  and  in  the  end  he  would  win  you.  Nay, 
child,  don’t  cry  so;  I  can  tell  your  feelings;  you 
think  you  never  want  to  be  married.  But,  Esty, 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you,  when  father  and 
me  are  gone  —  lonely  —  old  —  perhaps  unloved. 
‘  The  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar,’  and 
many  a  crabbed  old  maid  was  once  as  sweet  and 
young  as  yourself.  And  Randal  is  a  man  to  be 
proud  of — so  kind  and  gentle,  even  hiding  his  love 
for  fear  it  should  pain  you.  So,  for  father’s  sake 
and  for  mine,  think  over  what  1  have  said  ;  and  if 
you  feel  that  he  is  not  fpiite  your  choice,  yet  think 
what  happiness  you  will  give  to  us  all.” 

At  this  Esty  hides  her  face  in  her  mother’s  lap, 
saying,  “  O  mother !  mother !  To  make  you  and 
father  happy  I  will  do  anything  you  wish.” 


The  June  sun  is  again  declining  on  the  old  farm¬ 
house  at  Trethill,  lighting  up  the  patches  of  yellow 
moss  on  the  roof,  glancing  along  the  diamond  panes 
in  the  old-fashioned  windows,  slanting  through  the 
leaves  on  the  big  walnut-tree,  and  lingering  fondly 
and  softly  on  the  very  same  group  which  two  years 
ago  had  charmed  the  eyes  of  Randal  Carey  and 
Arthur  Vane.  There  is  Mrs.  Bradford,  handsome 
as  then,  but  with  many  a  silver  streak  in  her  dark 
hair,  and  lines  about  her  mouth  and  eyes  that  we 
would  not  have  seen  before.  Her  knitting  lies  idly 
on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  are  closed  as  if  to  keep 
from  view  some  sight  which  pains  them.  On  the 
ground  sits  pale-faced  Esty,  her  hair  every  now  and 
again  turning  to  brightest  gold  as  it  catches  the 
sun’s  warm  rays,  for  she  bends  over  a  reclining  fig¬ 
ure,  and  sways  gently  to  and  fro,  fanning —  Kitty  V 
But  no !  —  surely  that  face  with  the  big  wistful 
eyes  and  hectic  flush  can  never  be  that  of  Kitty 
Bradford  ?  Ah  !  but  it  is,  although  Katherine  Vane 
is  a  very  diflerent  person  from  our  vain,  self-loving, 
warm-hearted  Kitty,  who  had,  as  Arthur  said,  “  a 
face  and  figure  after  his  owti  heart,  and  which 
would  always  remind  him  of  life  and  sunshine.” 
AVhat  had  life,  what  had  sunshine  to  do  with  the 
frail  creature  who  seemed  bat  kept  from  the  grasp 
of  the  “dread  monarch  ”  by  the  loving  hands  which 
would  not  let  her  go  from  them  ?  Kitty  had  come 
home  to  die ;  but  the  hardest  thing  of  all  was  this,  — 
that  Kitty  might  say,  life  had  been  harder  than 
death  could  be.  For  the  first  three  months  after 
marriage  she  had  been  Arthur’s  toy,  his  pet,  his 
pleasure;  but  soon  she  had  had  to  battle  against 
neglect,  jealousy,  and  wrong,  until  at  length  a  time 
came  when  she  succumbed,  and  only  begged  to  be 
sent  back  to  her  mother  and  Esty.  As  her  husband 
had  been  asked  to  make  one  of  a  fishing  party  to 
Norway,  he  gave  his  consent  Now  the  only  fear 
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in  the  hearts  of  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Esty  is,  that 
Arthur  and  Kitty  will  nerer  see  each  other  again 
in  this  world. 

“  Hark,”  says  the  fiunt  voice,  “  I  hear  Randal 
coming  across  the  footpath  ” ;  and  then,  with  her 
old  smile  to  Esty,  “  you  ought  to  hear  his  step  first ; 
love  should  be  blind,  but  not  deaf.”  And  Randal 
comes  behind  Est^,  and  bends  over  to  show  the 
temping  strawberries  he  has  brought. 

“  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  ”  says  Kitty ;  “  what 
should  we  do  without  him,  Esty  ?  ” 

Esty’s  little  hand  at  this  slides  into  Randal’s,  her 
fa<;e  upturned  to  his,  full  of  contented  love.  They 
were  to  have  been  married  some  time  ago,  but 
Kitty  cannot  spare  her  sister,  and  they  know  that 
she  will  not  hinder  them  long. 

As  soon  as  she  can  do  so,  Esty  joins  Randal,  to 
be  told  by  him  that  Arthur  has  sent  a  telegram, 
saying  that  be  is  on  his  road  to  Trethill.  Then 
Kitty  has  to  be  carried  into  the  house,  and  the  news 
gently  broken  to  her. 

Esty  and  Mrs.  Bradford  steal  out  of  the  room  as 
Arthur  enters,  that  the  husband  and  wife  may  meet 
alone.  Arthur  would  sacrifice  all  to  save  her  now, 
but  Kitty  is  content  to  die,  knowing  that,  could  a 
miracle  raise  her  to  health,  six  months  hence  the 
same  old  scenes  would  be  enacted  over  again. 

Shall  we  drop  the  curtain  here  and  raise  it  six 
months  after  ?  A  new  year  has  come,  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  it,  Esty  Carey  leaves  her  husband’s 
arm  to  put  her  hand  into  her  mother’s ;  for  they 
stand  before  a  little  cross  with  this  inscription :  “  Sa¬ 
cred  to  the  memory  of  Katherine,  the  beloved  wife 
of  Arthur  Vane,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  John  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  Trethill  in  this  county,”  and  underneath  are 
the  words,  “  It  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so.” 

Esty  points  to  the  text,  and  says,  “  We  can  say 
so,  mother,  —  can  we  not  ?  ” 

And  Randal,  taking  the  dear  hand  in  his,  thanks 
God  that  he  has  given  such  a  treasure  into  his 
keeping. 

“  Come,  mother,”  says  John,  “  you  know  you 
always  say  it ’s  folly  fretting  where  grief’s  no  com¬ 
fort  ;  let  us  turn  homeward,  thankful  that  for  both 
our  children  our  hearts  are  at  peace#  AVhile  we 
live,  our  Esty  will  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  old 
father  and  mother;  and  when  we  go  hence,  our 
Kitty  with  outstretched  arms  will  welcome  us  there.” 


NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES.  . 

BY  ClIABLES  DICKENS. 

A  SMALL  STAK  IX  THE  EAST. 

I  H,\D  been  looking,  yesternight,  through  the 
famous  Dance  of  Death,  and  to-day  the  grim  old 
woodcuts  arose  in  my  mind  with  the  new  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  ghastly  monotony  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original.  The  weird  skeleton  rattled  along  the 
streets  before  me,  and  struck  fiercely’,  but  it  was 
never  at  the  pains  of  assuming  a  disguise.  It  played 
on  no  dulcimer  here,  was  crowned  with  no  flowers, 
waved  no  plume,  minced  in  no  flowing  robe  or  train, 
lifted  no  wine-cup,  sat  at  no  feast,  cast  no  dice, 
counted  no  gold.  It  was  simply  a  bare,  gaunt,  fam¬ 
ished  skeleton,  slaying  its  way  along. 

The  borders  of  Ratcliffe  and  Stepney,  eastward 
of  London,  and  giving  on  the  impure  river,  were 
the  scene  of  this  uncompromising  Dance  of  Death, 
upon  a  drizzling  November  day.  A  squalid  maze 
of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  miserable  houses  let 
out  in  single  rooms.  A  wilderness  of  dfrt,  rags,  and 


hunger.  A  mud-desert  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
from  whom  employment  has  departed,  or  to  whom 
it  comes  but  fitfully  and  rarely.  They  are  not 
skilled  mechanics  in  any  wise.  They  are  but  labor¬ 
ers.  Dock  laborers,  water-side  laborers,  coal-porters, 
ballast-heavers,  such  like-hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  But  they  have  come  into  existence,  and 
they  propagate  their  wretched  race. 

One  grisly  joke  alone,  methought,  the  skeleton 
seemed  to  play  off  here.  It  had  stuck  Election 
Bills  on  the  walls,  which  the  wind  and  rain  had 
deteriorated  into  suitable  rags.  It  had  even  summed 
up  the  state  of  the  poll,  in  chalk,  on  the  shutters  of 
one  ruined  house.  It  adjured  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  starvers  to  vote  for  Thisman  and  vote  for 
Thatman ;  not  to  plump,  as  they  valued  the  state  of 
parties  and  the  national  prosperity  (both  of  great 
importance  to  them,  I  think!),  but,  by  returning 
Thisman  and  Thatman,  each  naught  without  the 
other,  to  compound  a  glorious  and  immortal  whole. 
Surely  the  skeleton  is  nowhere  more  cruelly  ironical 
in  the  original  monkish  idea ! 

Pondering  in  my  mind  the  far-seeing  schemes  of 
Thisman  and  Thatman,  and  of  the  public  blessing 
called  Party  for  staying  the  degeneracy,  physiew 
and  moral,  of  many  thousands  (who  shall  say  how 
many  ? )  of  the  English  race  ;  for  devising  employ¬ 
ment  useful  to  the  community,  for  those  who  want 
but  to  work  and  live ;  for  equalizing  rates,  cultivat¬ 
ing  waste  lands,  facilitating  emigration,  and,  above 
all  things,  saving  and  utilizing  the  oncoming  gener¬ 
ations,  and  thereby  changing  ever-growing  national 
weakness  into  strength ;  pondering  in  my  mind,  I 
say,  these  hopeful  exertions,  I  turned  down  a  narrow 
street  to  look  into  a  house  or  two. 

It  was  a  dark  street  with  a  dead  wall  on  one  side. 
Nearly  all  the  outer  doors  of  the  houses  stood  open. 
I  took  the  first  entry-  and  knocked  at  a  parlor  door. 
Might  I  come  in  ?  I  might,  if  I  plased,  Sur. 

The  woman  of  the  room  (Irish)  had  picked  up 
some  long  strips  of  wood,  about  some  wharf  or  barge, 
and  they  had  just  now  been  thrust  into  the  other¬ 
wise  empty  grate  to  make  two  iron  pots  boil. 
There  was  some  fish  in  one,  and  there  were  some 
potatoes  in  the  other.  The  flare  of  the  burning 
wood  enabled  me  to  see.a  table  and  a  broken  chair 
or  so,  and  some  old  cheap  crockery  ornaments  about 
the  chimneypiece.  It  was  not  until  I  had  spoken 
with  the  woman  a  few  minutes  that  I  saw  a  horrible 
brown  heap  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  which,  but  for 
previous  experience  in  this  dismal  wise,  I  might  not 
have  suspected  to  be  “  the  bed.”  There  was  some¬ 
thing  thrown  upon  it,  and  I  asked  what  th*at  was. 

“  ’T  is  the  poor  craythur  that  stays  here,  Sur,  and 
’t  is  very  bad  she  is,  and 't  is  very  bad  she 's  been  this 
long  time,  and ’t  is  better  she  ’ll  never  be,  and  ’t  is 
slape  she  doos  all  day,  and  ’tis  wake  she  doos  all 
night,  and  ’t  is  the  lead,  Sur.” 

“  The  what  ?  ” 

“  The  lead,  Sur.  Sure  ’tis  the  lead-mills,  where 
the  women  gets  took  on  at  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
Sur,  when  they  makes  applicaytion  early  enough 
and  is  lucky  and  wanted,  and ’t  is  lead-pisoned  she 
is,  Sur,  and  some  of  them  gits  lead-pisoned  soon 
and  some  of  them  gets  lead-pisoned  later,  and  some 
but  not  many  niver,  and ’t  is  all  according  to  the 
constitooshun,  Sur,  and  some  constitooshuns  is  strong 
and  some  is  weak,  and  her  constitooshun  is  lead- 
pisoned  bad  as  can  be,  Sur,  and  her  brain  is  coming 
out  at  her  ear,  and  it  hurts  her  dreadful,  and  that ’s 
what  it  is  and  niver  no  more  and  niver  no  less, 
Sur.” 
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The  sick  young  woman  moaning  here,  the  speaker 
bent  over  her,  took  a  bandage  from  her  heacl,  and 
threw  open  a  back  door  to  let  in  the  daylight  upon 
it,  from  the  smallest  and  most  miserable  back-yard  I 
ever  saw. 

“  That ’s  what  cooms  from  her,  Sur,  being  lead- 
pisoned,  and  it  cooms  from  her  night  and  day  the 
poor  sick  craytbur,  and  the  pmn  of  it  is  dreadful, 
and  God  he  knows  that  my  husband  has  walked 
the  sthreets  these  four  da^s  being  a  laborer  and  is 
walking  them  now  and  is  ready  to  work  and  no 
work  for  him  and  no  fire  and  no  food  but  the  bit  in 
the  pot,  and  no  more  than  ten  shillings  in  a  fortnight, 
God  be  good  to  us,  and  it  is  poor  we  are  and  dark 
it  is  and  could  it  is  indeed  !  ” 

Knowing  that  I  could  compensate  myself  there- 
afler  for  my  self-denial,  if  I  saw  fit,  I  had  resolved 
that  1  would  give  nothing  in  the  course  of  these 
visits.  I  did  this  to  try  the  people.  I  may  state  at 
once  that  my  closest  observation  could  not  detect 
any  indication  whatever  of  an  expectation  that  I 
would  give  money ;  they  were  grateful  to  be  talked 
to  about  their  miserable  affairs,  and  sympathy  was 
plainly  a  comfort  to  them ;  but  they  neither  asked 
for  money  in  any  case,  nor  showed  the  least  trace 
of  surprise  or  disappointment  or  resentment  at  my 
giving  none. 

The  woman’s  married  daughter  had  by  this  time 
come  down  from  her  room  on  the  floor  above,  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  She  herself  had  been  to 
the  lead-mills  very  early  that  morning  to  be  “  took 
on,”  but  had  not  succeeded.  She  had  four  children, 
and  her  husband,  also  a  water-side  laborer  and  then 
out  seeking  work,  seemed  in  no  better  qase  as  to 
finding  it,  than  her  father.  She  was  English,  and 
by  nature  of  a  buxom  figure  and  cheerful.  Both  in 
her  poor  dress  and  in  her  mother’s  there  was  an 
effort  to  keep  up  some  appearance  of  neatness.  She 
knew  all  about  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
valid,  and  all  about  the  lean-poisoning,  and  how  the 
symptoms  came  on.  and  how  they  grew,  —  having 
often  seen  them.  The  very  smell  when  you  stood 
inside  the  door  of  the  works  was  enough  to  knock 
you  down,  she  said,  yet  she  was  going  back  agaiu  to 
get  “  took  on.”  What  could  she  do  ?  Better  be 
ulcerated  and  paralyzed  for  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
while  it  lasted,  than  see  the  children  starve. 

A  dark  and  squalid  cupboard  in  this  room,  touch¬ 
ing  the  back  door  and  all  manner  of  offence,  had 
been  for  some  time  the  sleeping-place  of  the  sick 
young  woman.  But  the  nights  being  now  wintry, 
and  the  blankets  and  coverlets  “  gone  to  the  leaving 
shop,”  she  lay  all  night  where  she  lay  all  day,  and 
was  lying  then.  The  woman  of  the  room,  her  hus¬ 
band,  this  most  miserable  patient,  and  two  others, 
lay  on  the  one  brown  heap  together  for  warmth. 

“  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  thank  you !  ”  were  the 
parting  words  from  these  people,  —  gratefully  spoken 
too,  —  with  which  I  left  this  place. 

Some  streets  away,  I  tapped  at  another  parlor 
door  on  another  ground-floor.  Looking  in,  I  found 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  sitting  at  a  wash¬ 
ing  stool  by  way  of  table,  at  their  dinner  of  bread 
and  infused  tea-leaves.  There  was  a  very  scanty 
cinderous  fire  in  the  grate  by  which  they  sat,  and 
there  was  a  tent  bedstead  in  the  room  with  a  bed 
upon  it  and  a  coverlet.  The  man  did  not  rise  when 
I  went  in,  nor  during  my  stay,  but  civilly  inclined 
his  head  on  my  pulling  off  my  hat,  and,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  whether  I  might  ask  him  a  question 
or  two,  said  “  Certainly.”  There  being  a  window 
at  each  end  of  this  room,  back  and  front,  it  might 


have  been  ventilated ;  but  it  was  shut  up  tight,  to 
ke^  the  cold  out,  and  was  very  sickening. 

The  wife,  an  intelligent  quick  woman,  rose  and 
stood  at  her  husband’s  elbow,  and  he  glanced  up  at 
her  as  if  for  help.  It  soon  appeared  that  be  was 
rather  deaf.  He  was  a  slow  simple  fellow  of  about 
thir^. 

“  What  was  he  by  trade  ?  ” 

“  Gentleman  asks  what  are  you  by  trade,  John  ?  ” 

“  I  am  a  boiler-maker  ” ;  looking  about  him  with 
an  exceedingly  perplexed  air,  as  if  for  a  boiler  that 
had  unaccountably  vanished. 

“  He  ain’t  a  mechanic,  you  understand,  sir,”  the 
wife  put  in,  “  he ’s  only  a  laborer.” 

“  Are  you  in  work  ?  ” 

He  looked  up  at  his  wife  again.  “  Gentleman 
says  are  you  in  work,  John  ?  ” 

“  In  work !  ”  cried  this  forlorn  boiler-maker,  star¬ 
ing  aghast  at  his  wife,  and  then  working  his  vision’s 
way  very  slowly  round  to  me ;  “  Ix>rd,  no !  ” 

“  Ah !  He  ain’t  indeed !  ”  said  the  poor  woman, 
shaking  her  head,  as  she  looked  at  the  four  children 
in  succession,  and  then  at  him. 

“  Work !  ”  said  the  boiler-maker,  still  seeking 
that  evaporated  boiler,  first  in  my  countenance, 
then  in  the  air,  and  then  in  the  features  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  son  at  his  knee,  “  I  wish  I  was  in  work !  I 
haven’t  bad  more  than  a  day’s  work  to  do  this 
three  weeks.” 

“  How  have  you  lived  ?  ” 

A  faint  gleam  of  admiration  lighted  up  the  face 
of  the  would-be  boiler-maker,  as  be  stretched  out 
the  short  sleeve  of  his  threadbare  canvas  jacket,  and 
replied,  pointing  her  out,  “  On  the  work  of  the 
wife.” 

I  foi^ot  where  boiler-making  had  gone  to,  or 
where  he  supposed  it  had  gone  to;  but  he  added 
some  resigned  information  on  that  head,  coupled 
with  an  expression  of  his  belief  that'  it  was  never 
coming  back. 

The  cheery  helpfulness  of  the  wife  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  She  did  slop-work ;  made  pea-jackets. 
She  produced  the  pea-jacket  then  in  hand,  and 
spread  it  out  upon  the  bed,  —  the  only  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room  on  which  to  spread  it.  She 
showed  how  much  of  it  she  made,  and  how  much 
was  afterwards  finished  off  by  the  machine.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  calculation  at  the  moment,  deducting 
what  her  trimming  cost  her,  she  got  for  making  a 
peajacket  tenpence  halfpenny,  and  she  could  make 
one  in  something  less  than  two  days. 

But,  you  see,  it  come  to  her  through  two  hands, 
and  of  course  it  did  n’t  come  through  the  second 
hand  fur  nothing.  Why  did  it  come  though  the  sec¬ 
ond  hand  at  all Why,  this  way.  The  second  hand 
took  the  risk  of  the  given-out  work,  you  see.  If  she 
had  money  enough  to  pay  the  security  deposit  — 
call  it  two  pound  —  she  could  get  the  work  from  the 
first  hand,  and  so  the  second  would  not  have  to  be 
deducted  for.  But,  having  no  money  at  all,  the 
second  hand  come  in  and  took  its  profit,  and  so  the 
whole  worked  down  to  tenpence  halfpenny.  Hav¬ 
ing  explained  all  this  with  great  intelligence,  even 
with  some  little  pride,  and  without  a  whine  or  mur¬ 
mur  she  folded  her  work  again,  sat  down  by  her 
husband’s  side  at  the  washing-stool,  and  resumed  her 
dinner  of  dry  bread.  Mean  as  the  meal  was,  on  the 
bare  board,  with  its  old  gallipots  for  cups,  and 
what  not  other  sordid  makeshifts';  shabby  as  the 
woman  was  in  dress,  and  toning  down  towards 
the  Bosjesimn  color,  with  want  of  nutriment  and 
washing,  —  there  was  positively  a  dignity  in  her,  as 
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the  family  anchor  just  holding  the  poor  shipwrecked 
boiler-mover’s  bark.  When  I  left  the  room,  the 
boiler-maker’s  eyes  were  slowly  turned  towards  her, 
as  if  bis  last  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  that  vanished 
boiler  lay  in  her  direction. 

These  people  had  never  applied  for  parish  relief 
but  once ;  and  that  was  when  the  husband  met  with 
a  disabliug  accident  at  his  work. 

Not  many  doors  from  here,  I  went  into  a  room  on 
the  first  floor.  The  woman  apologized  for  its  being 
in  “  an  untidy  mess.”  The  day  was  Saturday,  and 
she  was  boiling  the  children’s  clothes  in  a  saucepan 
on  the  hearth.  There  was  nothing  else  into  which 
she  could  have  put  them.  There  was  no  crockery, 
or  tinware,  or  tub,  or  bucket.  There  was  an  old 
gallipot  or  two,  and  there  was  a  broken  bottle  or  so, 
and  there  were  some  broken  boxes  for  seats.  The 
last  small  scraping  of  coals  left  was  raked  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  floor.  There  were  some  rags  in 
an  open  cupboard,  also  on  the  floor.  In  a  comer  of 
the  room  was  a  crazy  old  French  bedstead,  with  a 
man  lying  on  his  back  upon  it  in  a  rcagged  pilot 
jacket,  and  rough  oilskin  fantail  hat.  The  room 
was  perfectly  black.  It  was  diflicult  to  believe,  at 
first,  that  it  was  not  purposely  colored  black,  the  walb 
were  so  begrimed. 

As  1  sto^  opposite  the  woman  boding  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes,  —  she  had  not  even  a  piece  of  soap  to 
wash  them  with,  —  and  apologizing  for  her  occupa¬ 
tion,  I  could  take  in  all  these  things  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  notice  them,  and  could  even  correct  my  in¬ 
ventory.  I  had  missed,  at  the  first  glance,  some 
half  a  pound  of  bread  in  the  otherwise  empty  safe, 
an  old  red  ragged  crinoline  hanging  on  the  handle 
of  the  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and  certain 
fragments  of  rusty  iron  scattered  on  the  floor,  which 
looked  like  broken  tools  and  a  piece  of  stove-pipe. 
A  child  stood  looking  on.  On  the  box  nearest  to 
the  fire  sat  two  younger  children ;  one  a  delicate  and 
pretty  little  creature  whom  the  other  sometimes  kissed. 

This  woman,  like  the  last,  was  wofully  shabby, 
and  was  degenerating  to  the  Bosjesraan  complexion. 
But  her  figure,  and  the  ghost  of  a  certain  vivacity 
about  her,  and  the  spectre  of  a  dimple  in  her  cheek, 
carried  my  memory  strangely  back  to  the  old  days 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  jLondon,  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
william  was  the  friend  of  Victorine. 

“  May  I  ask  you  what  j-our  husband  is?  ” 

“  He 's  a  coal-porter,  sir,”  —  with  a  glance  and  a 
sigh  towards  the  bed. 

“  Is  he  out  of  work  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  sir,  and  work’s  at  all  times  very,  very 
scanty  with  him,  and  now  he’s  laid  up.” 

“  It’s  my  legs,”  said  the  man  upon  the  bed.  “  I  ’ll 
unroll  ’em.”  And  immediately  began. 

“  Have  you  -any  older  children  V  ” 

“  I  have  a  daughter  that  does  the  needle-work, 
and  I  have  a  son  that  does  what  he  can.  She ’s  at 
her  work  now,  and  he ’s  trying  for  work.” 

“  Do  they  live  here  ?  ” 

“  They  sleep  here.  'They  can’t  afford  to  pay  more 
rent,  and  so  they  come  here  at  night.  The  rent  b 
very  hard  upon  us.  It  s  rose  upon  us  too,  now,  — 
sixpence  a  week,  —  on  account  of  these  new  changes 
in  the  law,  about  the  rates.  We  are  a  week  behind ; 
the  landlord’s  been  shaking  and  rattling  at  that 
door  frightful ;  he  says  he  ’U  turn  us  out.  I  don’t 
know  what 's  to  come  of  it.” 

The  man  upon  the  bed  ruefully  interposed: 
“Here’s  my  legs.  The  skin’s  broke,  besides  the 
swelling.  I  have  had  a  many  kicks,  working,  one 
way  and  another.” 


He  looked  at  his  legs  (which  were  much  discol¬ 
ored  and  misshapen)  for  awhile,  and  then  appearing 
to  remember  that  they  were  not  popular  with  his 
family,  rolled  them  up  again,  as  if  they  were  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  maps  or  plans  that  were  not 
wanted  to  be  referred  to,  lay  hopelessly  down  on  his 
back  once  more  with  hb  fantail  hat  over  hb  fiice, 
and  stirred  not. 

“  Do  your  eldest  son  and  daughter  sleep  in  that 
cupboard  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  woman. 

“  With  the  children  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  _We  have  to  get  together  for  warmth. 
We  have  little  to  cover  us.” 

“  Have  you  nothing  by  you  to  eat  but  the  piece 
of  bread  I  see  there  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  And  we  had  the  rest  of  the  loaf  for 
our  breakfast,  with  water.  I  don’t  know  what ’s  to 
come  of  it.” 

“  Have  you  no  prospect  of  improvement  ’?  ” 

“  If  my  eldest  son  earns  anything  to-day,  ho  ’ll 
bring  it  home.  Then  we  shall  have  something  to 
eat  to-night,  and  may  be  able  to  do  something  to¬ 
wards  the  rent.  If  not,  I  don’t  know  what ’s  to 
come  of  it.” 

“  This  is  a  sad  state  of  things.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it ’s  a  hanl,  hard  life.  Take  care  of 
the  stairs  m  you  go,  sir  — they’re  broken  —  and 
good  day,  sir!” 

These  people  had  a  mortal  dread  of  entering  the 
work-house,  and  received  no  out-of-door  relief. 

In  another  room,  in  still  another  tenement,  I  found 
a  very  decent  woman  with  five  children,  —  the  last, 
a  baby,  and  she  herself  a  patient  of  the  parish  doc¬ 
tor,  —  to  whom,  her  husband  being  in  the  Hospital, 
the  Union  allowed  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
family,  four  shillings  a  week  and  five  loaves.  ’  I  sup¬ 
pose  when  Thisman,  M.P.,  and  Thatman,  M.P.,  and 
the  public  blessing  Party,  lay  their  heads  together 
in  course  of  time,  and  come  to  an  equalization  of 
Rating,  she  may  go  down  the  Dance  of  Death  to 
the  tune  of  sixpence  more. 

I  could  enter  no  other  houses  for  that  one  while, 
for  I  could  not  bear  the  contemplation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Such  heart  as  I  had  summoned  to  sustain 
me  against  the  miseries  of  the  adults  failed  me  when 
I  looked  at  the  children.  I  saw  how  young  they 
were,  how  hungry,  how  serious  and  still.  I  thought 
of  them,  sick  and  dying  in  those  lairs.  I  could 
think  of  them  dead  without  anguish ;  but  to  think 
of  them  so  suffering  and  so  dying  quite  unmanned 
me. 

Down  by  the  river's  bank  in  Ratcliffe,  I  was  turn¬ 
ing  upward  by  a  side  street,  therefore,  to  regain  the 
railway,  when  my  eyes  rested  on  the  inscription 
across  the  road,  “  East  London  Children’s  Hospital.” 
I  could  scarcely  have  seen  an  inscription  better 
suited  to  my  frame  of  mind,  and  I  went  across  and 
went  straiglit  in. 

I  found  the  Children’s  Hospital  established  in  an 
old  sail-loft  or  storehouse,  of  the  roughest  nature, 
and  on  the  simplest  means.  There  were  trap-doors 
in  the  floors  where  goods  had  been  hoisted  up  and 
down ;  heavy  feet  and  heavy  weights  had  started 
every  knot  in  the  well-trodden  planking ;  inconven¬ 
ient  bulks  and  beams  and  awkward  staircases  per¬ 
plexed  my  passage  through  the  wards.  But  I  found 
it  airy,  sweet,  and  clean.  In  its  seven-and-thirty 
beds  I  saw  but  little  beauty,  for  starvation  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  takes  a  pinched  look ; 
but  I  saw  the  sufferings  both  of  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  tenderly  assuaged ;  I  heard  the  little  patients 
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answering  to  pet  plaj’fal  names,  the  light  touch  of  a 
delicate  lady  laid  bare  the  wasted  sticks  of  arms  for 
me  to  pity ;  and  the  elaw-liko  little  hands,  as  she  did 
so,  twined  themselves  lovingly  around  her  wedding- 
ring. 

One  baby  mite  there  was  as  pretty  as  any  of 
Raphael’*  angels.  The  tiny  head  was  bandaged  for 
water  on  the  brain,  and  it  was  suflering  with  acute 
bronchitis  too,  and  made  from  time  to  time  a  plain¬ 
tive,  though  not  impatient  or  complaining,  little 
sound.  The  smooth  curve  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the 
chin  was  faultless  in  its  condensation  of  infantine 
beauty,  and  the  large  bright  eyes  were  most  lovely. 
It  happened,  as  I  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  that 
these  eyes  rested  upon  iiiine  with  that  wistful  ex¬ 
pression  of  wondering  tho^htfulness  which  we  all 
know  sometimes  in  very  little  children.  They  re¬ 
mained  fixed  on  mine,  and  never  turned  from  me 
while  I  stood  there.  When  the  utterance  of  that 
plaintive  sound  shook  the  little  form,  the  gaze  still 
remained  unchanged.  I  felt  as  though  the  child 
implored  me  to  tell  the  story  of  the  little  hospital  in 
which  it  was  sheltered  to  any  gentle  heart  I  could 
address.  Laying  iny  world-worn  hand  upon  the 
little  unmarked  clasped  hand  at  the  chin,  I  gave  it 
a  silent  promise  that  I  would  do  so. 

A  gentleman  and  lady,  a  young  husband  and 
wife,  have  bought  and  fitted  up  this  bnilding  for  its 
present  noble  use,  and  have  quietly  settled  them¬ 
selves  in  it  as  its  medical  officers  and  directors. 
Both  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  he,  as  house-surgeon  of  a 
great  London  Hospital ;  she,  as  a  very  earnest  stuj 
dent,  tested  by  severe  examination,  and  also  as 
nurse  of  the  sick  poor  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholerif. 


With  every  qualification  to  lure  them  away,  with 
youth  and  accomplishments  and  tastes  and  habits 
that  can  have  no  response  in  any  breast  near  them, 
close  begirt  by  every  repulsive  circumstance  insep¬ 
arable  from  such  a  neighborhood,  there  they  dwell. 
They  live  in  the  Hospital  itself,  and  their  rooms  are 
on  its  first  floor.  Sitting  at  their  dinner-table,  they 
could  hear  the  cry  of  one  of  the  children  in  pain. 
The  lady’s  piano,  drawing-materials,  books,  and 
other  such  evidences  of  refinement,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  rough  place  as  the  iron  bedsteads  of  the 
little  patients.  They  are  put  to  shifts  for  room,  like 
passengers  on  board  ship.  The  dispenser  of  medi¬ 
cines  (attracted  to  them,  not  by  self-interest,  but  by 
their  own  magnetism  and  that  of  their  cause)  sleeps 
in  a  recess  in  the  dining-room,  and  has  his  washing 
apimratus  in  the  sideboard. 

Their  contented  manner  of  making  the  best  of 
the  things  around  them,  I  found  so  pleasantly  insep¬ 
arable  from  their  usefulness !  Their  pride  in  this 
partition  that  we  put  up  ourselves,  or  in  that  parti¬ 
tion  that  we  took  down,  or  in  that  other  partition 
that  we  moved,  or  in  the  stove  that  was  given  us  for 
the  waiting-room,  or  in  our  nightly  conversion  of 
the  little  consulting-room  into  a  smoking-room. 
Their  admiration  of  the  situation,  if  we  could  only 
get  rid  of  its  one  objectionable  incident,  the  coal¬ 
yard  at  the  back!  “Our  hospital  carriage,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  friend,  and  very  useful.”  That  was 
my  presentation  to  a  perambulator,  for  which  a 
coach-house  had  been  discovered  in  a  corner  down 
stairs,  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Colored  prints, 
in  all  stages  of  preparation  for  being  added  to  those 
already  decorating  the  wards,  were  plentiful;  a 
charming  wooden  phenomenon  of  a  bird,  with  an 
impossible  top-knot,  who  ducked  his  head  when  you 


set  a  counter  weight  going,  had  been  inaugurated 
as  a  public  statue  that  very  morning ;  and  trotting 
about  among  the  beds,  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the 
patients,  was  a  comical  mongrel  dog,  called  Poodles. 
This  comical  dog  (quite  a  tonic  in  himself)  was 
found  characteristicsdly  starving  at  the  door  of  the 
Institution,  and  was  taken  in  and  fed,  and  has  lived 
here  ever  since.  An  admirer  of  his  mental  endow¬ 
ments  has  presented  him  with  a  collar  bearing  the 
legend,  “Judge  not  Poodles  by  external  appear¬ 
ances.”  He  was  merrily  wagging  his  tail  on  a  boy’s 
pillow  when  he  made  this  m<^cst  appeal  to  me. 

When  this  Hos])ltal  was  first  opened,  in  .January 
of  the  present  year,  the  people  could  not  possibly 
conceive  but  that  somebody  paid  for  the  services 
rendered  there ;  and  were  disjiosed  to  claim  them 
as  a  right,  and  to  find  fault  if  out  of  temper.  They 
soon  came  to  understand  the  case  better,  and  have 
much  increased  in  gratitude.  The  mothers  of  the 
patients  avail  themselves  very  freely  of  the  visiting 
rules ;  the  fathers  often  on  Sundays.  There  is  an 
unreasonable  (but  still,  I  think,  touching  and  intel¬ 
ligible)  tendency  in  the  parents  to  take  a  child 
away  to  its  wretched  home,  if  on  the  point  of  death. 
One  boy  who  had  been  thus  carried  oft'  on  a  rainy 
night,  when  in  a  violent  state  of  inflammation,  and 
who  had  been  afterwards  brought  ba»-k,  had  been 
recovered  with  exceeding  difficulty ;  but  he  was  a 
jolly  boy,  with  a  specially  strong  interest  in  his  din¬ 
ner,  when  I  saw  him. 

Insufficient  foml  and  unwholesome  living  are  the 
main  causes  of  disease  among  these  small  patients. 
So  nourishment,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation  are 
the  main  remedies.  Discharged  patients  arc  looked 
after,  and  invited  to  come  and  dine  now  and  then  ; 
so  are  certain  famishing  creatures  who  were  never 
patients.  Both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  are 
well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  histories  of  the 
patients  and  their  families,  but  with  the  characters 
and  circumstances  of  great  numbers  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  of  these  they  keep  a  register.  It  is  their  com¬ 
mon  experience  that  pieople,  sinkin"  down  bjr  inches 
into  deeper  and  deeper  poverty,  will  conceal  it,  even 
from  them,  if  possible,  unto  the  very  last  extremity. 

'I’he  nurses  of  this  Hospital  are  all  young,  — 
ranging,  say,  from  nineteen  to  four-and-twenty. 
They  have,  even  within  these  narrow  limits,  what 
many  well-endowed  Hospitals  would  not  give  them, 
a  comfortable  room  of  their  own  in  which  to  take 
their  meals.  It  is  a  beautiful  truth,  that  interest  in 
the  children  and  sympathy  with  their  sorrows  bind 
rfhesc  young  women  to  their  places  far  more  strongly 
than  any  other  eonsideration  could.  The  best  skilled 
of  the  nurses  came  originally  from  a  kindred  neigh¬ 
borhood,  almost  as  poor,  and  she  knew  how  much 
the  work  w:is  needed.  She  is  a  fair  dressmaker. 
The  Hospital  cannot  pay  her  as  many  jxiunds  in 
the  year  as  there  are  months  in  it,  and  one  day  the 
lady  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  speak  to  her  about  her 
improving  her  prospects  and  following  her  trade. 
“  No,”  she  said ;  she  could  never  be  so  useful  or  so 
happy  elsewhere  eny  more;  she  must  stay  among 
the  c’hililren.  And  she  stays.  One  of  the  nurses, 
as  I  passed  her,  was  washing  a  baby-boy.  Liking 
her  pleasant  face,  I  stopped  to  speak  to  her  charge : 
a  common,  bullet-headed,  frowning  ebarge.  enough, 
laying  hold  of  his  own  nose  with  a  slippery  grasp, 
arid  staring  very  solemnly  out  of  a  blanket.  The 
melting  of  the  ple.asant  face  into  delighted  smiles  as 
this  young  gentleman  gave  an  unexpected  kick,  and 
laughed  at  me,  was  almost  worth  iny  previous  pain. 

An  affecting  play  was  acted  in  Baris  years  ago, 
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called  The  Children’s  Doctor.  As  I  parted  from  my 
Children's  Doctor  now  in  question,  I  saw  in  his  easy 
black  necktie,  in  his  loose  buttoned  black  frock-coat, 
in  his  pensive  face,  in  the  flow  of  his  dark  hair,  in 
his  eyelashes,  in  the  veiy  turn  of  his  mustache,  the 
exact  realization  of  the  raris  artist’s  ideal  as  it  was 
presented  on  the  stage.  But  no  romancer  that  I 
know  of  has  had  the  tx>ldness  to  prefigure  the  life 
and  home  of  this  young  husband  and  young  wife  in 
the  Children’s  Hospital  in  the  East  of  Ix>ndon. 

I  came  away  from  RatcliSe  by  the  Stepney  rail¬ 
way  station  to  the  Terminus  at  Fenchurch  Street 
Any  one  who  will  reverse  that  route  may  retrace 
my  steps. 


CHARLOTTE  MOREL. 

BY  JULIA  RAVANAGII. 

Mademo^elle  Charlotte  Morel  had  rarely 
left  her  convent,  and  her  few  glimpses  of  the  world 
seemed  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  her.  She  was 
as  quiet  and  demure  as  any  little  nun.  Rather  little 
she  was,  though  not  ungracefully  so,  —  little,  but  very 
pretty,  with  a  rosy,  round  face,  charming  dimples, 
lovely  black  eyes,  and  glossy  black  hair.  This  at¬ 
tractive  young  person  mso  had  an  amiable  and  even 
temper,  and  more  practical  sense  than  ladies  of  her 
years  are  supposed  to  possess.  Her  father  laid  his 
plans  open  to  her  with  perfect  candor.  His  fortune 
was  invested  in  his  business,  and  his  son-in-law  must 
also,  if  possible,  be  his  successor.  He  was  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  with  Henry  Roussel,  and  though  he  wbhed  to 
lay  no  compulsion  upon  her,  he  hoped  that  his 
daughter  would  like  the  young  man.  Charlotte 
heard  him  out,  with  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  then  said,  gravely, 
“  Has  he  not  a  bad  temper  ?  ” 

“Rather  hasty,  perhaps,”  reluctantly  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morel ;  “  but  Henry  Roussel  would  never  be 
to  a  young  and  agreeable  wife  what  he  may  have 
been  to  his  family,  you  know.” 

Charlotte  raised  her  eyebrows  in  mingled  surprise 
and  doubt  on  hearing  this. 

“  I  hope  to  Mt  old,”  she  said,  quaintly. 

Monsieur  Morel,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  began 
praising  the  young  man’s  talent,  assiduity,  and  good 
looks. 

“Henri  always  begins  very  well,”  composed- 
edly  replied  Charlotte,  “  and  I  know  he  is 
clever.” 

“  And  very  handsome,”  persisted  Monsieur  Morel, 
shrewdly. 

His  daughter  answered  with  the  untranslatable 
“  comme  9a,”  to  which  “  so-so  ”  is  no  equivalent ; 
and  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 

To  all  appearance,  matters  went  on  very  well  be¬ 
tween  the  young  people.  Charlotte  sat  and  worked 
in  a  room  next  the  shop  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
there  Henri  would  go  and  join  her  now  and  then. 
The  door  remained  open,  and  from  the  shop  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morel  watched  them  with  a  pleased  eye.  He 
saw  his  pretty  daughter  sitting  near  the  window, 
around  which  the  creepers  hung.  How  quiet  and 
demure  she  looked,  with  her  downcast  eyes,  whilst 
Henri  Roussel,  leaning  against  the  wall,  gazed  down 
at  her  in  evident  admiration ! 

“  I  fancy  it  will  do,”  thought  Monsieur  Morel ; 
but,  to  be  sure  of  it,  he  questioned  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Charlotte  was  silent  awhile ;  then  she  said, 
“  I  mistrust  him.  He  had  a  temper  once,  and  he 
seems  to  have  lost  it” 


“  Because  he  is  fond  of  you.” 

“  Ah,  but  suppose  he  should  cease  being  fond  of 
me  ?  ” 

Now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it.  Monsieur  Morel 
repeated  this  conversation  to  Henry  Roussel.  The 
young  man  heard  him  and  said  nothing,  but  bit  his 
lip  and  turned  very  red.  He  sometIn|es  rowed 
Charlotte  and  his  sisters  down  the  river  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  and  he  did  so  late  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  old  church  of 
Verrihres.  Blue  and  gold  were  in  the  sky,  and 
mingled  in  the  placid  surface  of  the  little  stream 
with  the  green  shadows  of  the  aspens  and  the  wil¬ 
lows.  The  boat  floated  past  quiet  gardens  ;  as  he 
rowed,  Henri  looked  at  Charlotte  with  mingled  love 
and  anger.  The  young  girl  sat  still,  for  Louise, 
Henri’s  youngest  sister,  had  fallen  asleep  on  her 
lap. 

“  Why  do  you  not  trust  me,  Charlotte  ?  ”  asked 
Henri,  abruptly. 

Charlotte  raised  her  eyes  in  some  wonder ;  then, 
guessing  the  truth,  she  colored  a  little,  but  replied 
composedly,  “  What  difierence  does  it  make  to  you 
whether  I  trust  you  or  not  ?  ” 

“  Her  cool  tone,  her  unmoved  look,  exasperated 
him.  In  a  moment  Henri  recovered  the  temper 
which  the  fair  Charlotte  supposed  him  to  have  lost. 
His  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  trembled  with  resent¬ 
ment. 

“  You  must  be  heartless  to  put  such  a  question,” 
he  said  impetuously. 

Charlotte  looked  at  him  very  earnestly :  — 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said,  bowing  her  head  with 
ironical  courtesy.  “  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  row  me 
back.” 

He  complied  without  saying  a  word.  That  same 
evening  Charlotte  quietly  informed  her  father  that 
she  should  never  marry  Henri  Roussel. 

“  The  man  who  cannot  rule  himself  shall  never 
rule  me,”  she  said. 

Monsieur  Morel  was  much  annoyed  and  much 
troubled.  He  did  his  best  to  convince  Charlotte 
that  she  had  better  give  Henri  another  trial ;  but 
the  proposal  was  evidently  so  distasteful  to  her,  and 
she  shrank  from  it  with  such  pain,  that  he  did  not 
insist. 

“  Very  well,”  he  said,  desperately ;  “  I  must  send 
off  poor  Henri,  and  you  must  go  back  to  the  con¬ 
vent  till  I  have  found  some  one  else.” 

To  this  sentence  Charlotte  submitted  without  a 
word.  She  went  away  the  very  next  morning. 
Henri  said,  bitterly,  “  I  do  not  know  why  I  regret 
her :  she  did  not  care  a  rush  for  me.”  And  he  too 
went,  not  merely  from  his  uncle’s  house,  but  from 
Verrieres,  which  he  left  for  Paris  and  entered  a 
large  commercial  house. 

Nothing  came  of  Monsieur  Morel’s  search  for  some 
one  else.  He  lived  In  hope,  and  left  his  daughter 
safe  behind  convent  walls  till  she  was  twenty-one, 
when  grim  Death  settled  his  perplexity  by  calling 
him  very  suddenly  away  one  summer  morning. 

Verrieres  was  much  startled  by 'the  news,  and 
Verrihres’  first  thought  on  the  subject  was  a  pithy 
homily  on  the  vanity  of  human  sorrow.  Verrieres 
grieved  verj'  little  for  the  dead  man,  but  wondered 
very  much  who  was  going  to  step  into  his  shoes. 

Several  individuals  for  whose  business  talents 
Monsieur  Morel  had  entertained  a  strong  contempt 
had  visions  of  purchasing  the  business,  and  lording 
it  in  the  great  old  house ;  they  sounded  Lenoir,  the 
old  clerk,  and  as  he  heard  them  out  and  returned 
diplomatic  replies,  they  one  and  all  felt  pretty  sure 
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of  success.  Monsieur  Lenoir  was  ver^  much  per- 1 
plexed.  He  consulted  with  Mademoiselle  Morel’s 
nearest  relatives,  and  they  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Monsieur  Roussel,  her  uncle’s  brother,  ought  to 
be  the  successful  applicant ;  he  was  not,  indeed,  the 
successor  such  a  man  as  Monsieur  Morel  should  have 
had,  hut  he  was  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the 
claimants  for  the  dead  man’s  honors.  Monsieur 
Morel  had  been  dead  a  fortnight  when  Lenoir 
thought  he  could  broach  the  subject  to  his  late  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter.  She  had  come  back  for  the  funeral, 
and,  being  of  age,  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
the  convent.  Her  grief  was  such  as  a  good-hearted 
girl  must  feel  for  me  death  of  a  parent  of  whom 
she  knows  little ;  sincere,  but  by  no  means  violent. 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte  Morel  was,  in  short,  in  that 
subdued  but  even  frame  of  mind  which  is  perfectly 
equal  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Lenoir  found 
her  In  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  engaged  with  one  of 
the  maid-servants,  in  unrolling  some  cloth.  She  did 
not  hear  him  coming  in,  and  he  could  not  help  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  as  he  saw  her ;  a  plump,  rosy,  good- 
humored  girl  of  twenty-one,  with  glossy  black  hair, 
and  lively  black  eyes,  and  a  pretty,  round,  good- 
tempered  face.  Oh  !  if  she  had  but  been  a  boy,  he 
thought,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Charlotte  heard  the 
sigh,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  old  man  standing  in 
the  doorway,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  a 
woe-begone  meaning  on  his  wrinkled  face. 

I  “  Monsieur  Lenoir,”  she  said,  knitting  her  smooth 
I  brow  into  a  frown,  “  do  you  know  that  this  cloth  is 
’  moth-eaten  ?  ” 

Monsieur  Lenoir  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  but 
begged  for  five  minutes’  private  conversation  with 
Mademoiselle. 

“  To  be  sure,”  airily  replied  Charlotte.  “  Marie, 
you  will  fold  up  that  calico,  please.  I  shall  be  down 
directly.” 

i  Monsieur  Lenoir  sighed  again.  Ilis  errand  was 
I  a  sad  one,  but  it  must  be  spoken.  To  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  Charlotte  interrupted  him  at  once. 

'  “  Thank  you,”  she  said,  “  but  please  tell  that 

Monsieur  Roussel  th.at  1  shall  carry  on  the  business 
myself.” 

If  the  pen  had  not  been  very  firm  indeed  behind 
Monsieur  Lenoir’s  car,  it  must  have  dropped  at  so 
astounding  an  announcement.  Without  seeming  to 
perceive  his  amazement,  as  expressed  in  staring 
eyes  and  open  mouth.  Mademoiselle  Morel  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  Whenever  my  poor  father  came  to  see  me,  he 
lamented  that  I  was  a  girl ;  so,  not  knowing  what 
i  might  happen,  I  did  my  best  to  (qualify  myself  for 
!  business.  I  learned  book-keeping.” 

I  “  But,  mademoiselle,”  interrupted  T.«noir,  “  book- 
1  keeping  is  nothing  —  nothing.  You  do  not  know 
I  the  intricacies  of  business.” 

I  In  her  turn  Mademoiselle  Morel  interrupted  the 
I  clerk.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  look- 
I  ing  in  his  face,  she  said,  good-humoredly  but  very 
!  firmly,  — 

j  “  I  know  good  butter,  and  good  flour,  and  good 
,  cloth,  and  good  wares.  Monsieur  Lenoir,  and  none 
I  but  good  wares  will  I  keep.  My  father  neither  took 
j  nor  gave  credit,  I  believe.  Ilis  word  also  was  his 
bond;  he  was  honorable  in  his  dealings  and  pru¬ 
dent  in  his  ventures.  What  he  did,  I  shall  do; 

'  and.  Monsieur  Lenoir,”  she  added,  feelingly,  “  no 
cloth  of  this  texture  and  this  price  shall  get  moth- 
,  eaten  under  my  rule.  Why,”  she  added,  raising 
'  her  eyebrows,  pursing  her  lips,  and  shaking  her 
young  head,  “  here  are  several  hundred  francs  lost 
j  at  the  very  least.” 


Monsieur  Lenoir  stared  and  was  dumb.  Remon¬ 
strance  was  useless,  and  he  knew  it.  Of  course 
this  poor  deluded  young  thing  would  never  get  on,  — 
never,  not  even  with  his  assistance,  —  but  she  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  she  was  of  age  too,  and  it  was 
plain  that  she  emerged  from  her  convent  with  the 
determination  of  having  her  own  way  hencefor¬ 
ward. 

Monsieur  Lenoir  was  simply  and  sadly  sceptical, 
but  Verribres  was  bitterly  ironical.  It  foretold 
Mademoiselle  Morel’s  downfall,  and  watched  her 
going  down.  The  process  was  not  a  rapid  one. 
Charlotte  got  on  very  well.  Monsieur  Lenoir  did 
the  travelling  and  the  gomg  about,  and  she  stayed 
at  home  and  minded  the  business.  It  was  hard  for 
one  so  young  to  lead  this  dull,  confined  life,  and  so 
Charlotte  soon  found ;  but  pleasure  i»  unknown  in 
Verricres,  and  she  had  no  choice.  Sometimes  she 
wondered  if  she  should  go  on  so  till  old  age,  buying 
and  selling,  and  making  money ;  but  she  was  so  far 
a  true  daughter  of  mediaeval  Verricres,  that  she 
never  thought  of  exchanging  the  dulness  of  her  na¬ 
tive  place  lor  the  gayeties  of  a  large  city.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  she  longed  for  the  country,  and  gar¬ 
dens,  aud  green  fields ;  but  she  could  not  have  these 
and  attend  to  business,  so  she  tried  to  be  content 
with  her  shop,  and  her  store-rooms,  and  the  yard, 
and  the  creepers,  and  to  find  music  in  that  chink  of 
money  which  had  so  long  charmed  her  father’s  ears. 
In  the  mean  while,  Verricres  went  on  wondering 
how  long  she  would  last.  At  first.  Mademoiselle 
Morel  knew  nothing  of  the  commotion  her  unex¬ 
pected  resolve  had  excited.  But  by  and  by  good- 
natured  people,  who  felt  bound  to  tell  her,  let  her 
Into  the  secret.  She  thus  learned  that  her  down¬ 
fall,  slow  but  sure,  was  predicated,  and  that  not  even 
in  her  own  family  was  a  voice  raised  to  prophesy 
her  success.  Louise  Roussel,  a  little  chatterer  of 
some  seven  years  old,  whom  Charlotte  was  very 
fond  of,  gave  her  more  information  on  that  head 
than  Charlotte  cared  to  hear.  She  came  in  to  her 
one  evening,  flushed  and  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  O  cousin,”  she  cried,  running  up  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Morel,  who  was  in  the  yard  watering  the  creep¬ 
ers,  *•  such  news !  My  big  brother  Henri  has  just 
arrived.” 

“  Indeed.”  * 

“Yes;  for  a  week  only,  you  know.  They  all 
say  I  am  so  like  him.  Am  I  like  him  ?  ”  And  she 
raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  shook  her  auburn  hair, 
for  Charlotte  the  better  to  see  the  likeness. 

Mademoiselle  Morel  looked  down  into  the  child’s 
bright  face. 

“  Yes,  you  are  like  him,”  she  said,  abstractedly, 
and  she  remained  thus,  with  the  watering-pot  in 
her  hand,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

“  And  they  told  him  about  you,  you  know,”  pur¬ 
sued  Louise,  “  and  papa  groaned,  and  said  yon 
would  never  do.  And  Uncle  Joseph  laughed,  and 
said  you  would  never  do;  and  Henri,  you  know, 
said,  ‘  Why  not  Women  do  very  well  in  business 
when  they  have  brains  and  not  heart.’  ” 

Charlotte  was  silent ;  if  it  were  not  that  she 
changed  color  a  little,  she  looked  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  the  child. 

“  And  Henri  is  going  to  Uncle  Joseph’s  to-night,” 
continued  the  little  thing ;  “  and  as  he  will  not  be 
back  till  Friday,  mamma  will  ask  you  to  come  and 
spend  to-morrow’s  holiday  with  us.  They  asked 
Henri  if  he  would  mind  seeing  you, — he  said  no  ; 
but  It  would  be  awkweud.  for  a  whole  day.” 
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Still  Charlotte  was  silent 

“  How  hot  it  is  under  this  skylight !  ”  she  said,  at 
last ;  “  come  out  with  me,  Louise  ” ;  and,  passing 
through  one  of  the  out-houses,  they  came  out  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  behind  it  Charlotte  had  had  a 
wooden  bench  placed  there,  and  of  an  evening, 
when  the  shop  was  shut  she  liked  to  come  and  sit 
here  and  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  It  was  also  a 
favorite  haunt  of  Monsieur  Lenoir’s,  who  was  a  great 
angler,  and  who  devoted  to  his  favorite  pursuit 
everything  like  spare  time.  They  found  him  there, 
standing  on  a  stone,  stiff,  straight  and  still,  like  an 
old  heron  watching  for  his  prey.  Charlotte  sat 
down  on  the  bench  without  speaking  to  him,  and 
Louise  nestled  against  her.  The  evening  was  very 
calm  and  still.  The  stream  was  silvery  and  gray ; 
above  the  willows  and  aspens  on  the  opposite  bank 
rose  a  pale  crescent  moon;  the  lowing  of  distant 
cattle  came  from  remote  pastures,  and  from  the 
neighboring  garden  the  gay  laughter  of  the  Roussels. 
Presently  a  boat  shot  tbrtb,  and  turned  on  the 
stream.  Charlotte  saw  that  Henri,  a  strange  young 
man,  and  Marie,  the  elder  sister  of  Louise,  were  in 
it.  Marie  was  laughing  very  gayly,  and  half  in 
mirth,  half  in  real  fear,  she  was  clinging  to  her 
brother. 

“  Take  care,”  he  said,  gently ;  “  take  care.”  And 
even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  Charlotte  sitting  on  the 
bench,  with  Louise  by  her  side.  He  was  bare¬ 
headed,  but  he  rose  and  bowed  very  gravely,  then 
sitting  down  again  he  rowed  on.  The  voices 
lessened,  then  died  away,  the  boat  vanished  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  everything  was  calm  and  silent, 
and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  in  the  deepening 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  Charlotte  Morel  felt  very  sad 
and  very  lonely.  But  as  she  rose  and  went  in  with 
Louise,  she  thought :  “  1  would  do  it  over  again.” 

She  took  the  child  to  her  own  house.  She  found 
Monsieur  Roussel  in  the  garden.  He  asked  her  to 
sit  down ;  and  not  having  any  fear  of  seeing  Henri 
she  complied,  whilst  her  uncle  resumed  his  digging. 

“  And  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  ”  he  said,  after 
a  while,  resting  on  his  spade  to  address  her. 

“  I  am  getting  on  well,  uncle,  I  thank  you.” 

Monsieur  Roussel  groaned,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  Grct  married,”  he  said ;  “  get  married,  Char¬ 
lotte.” 

*  “I  am  in  no  hurry,  uncle.” 

“  Well,  you  did  wonderfully  well  not  to  take 
Henri,  at  least,”  he  said,  ruefully.  “  What  do  you 
think  he  came  for  ?  ” 

Charlotte  did  not  answer. 

“  Why,  to  ask  me  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
francs.  Neither  more  nor  les.s.  ‘  What  for  ?  ’  said 
I.  *  But  that  he  could  not  tell,’  he  replied.  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  francs !  ”  exclaimed  Monsieur 
Roussel,  in  pious  horror.  “  That  boy  will  not  end 
well,  Charlotte.” 

Perhaps  Charlotte  had  found  to  her  own  cost  that 
one’s  friends  are  liberal  of  such  prophecies,  for  she 
did  not  look  so  horrified  as  Monsieur  Roussel  evi¬ 
dently  expected. 

“You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  think  that  nat¬ 
ural  ?”Jlie  exclaimed,  looking  injured. 

“I  think  nothing  about  it,  uncle.  Where  is 
aunt  ?  ” 

Madame  Roussel  now  joined  them.  She,  too, 
was  full  of  the  seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 

“You  know  what  Henri  came  for?”  she  said, 
plaintively. 

“  Yes ;  uncle  has  told  me.  What  a  fine  evening !  ” 

“  Will  you  come  and  spend  to-morrow  with  us  ? 


Henri  will  not  bo  at  home,”  continued  Madame 
Roussel. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  Henri,”  rather  proudly  re¬ 
plied  Charlotte ;  “  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  spend  to¬ 
morrow  with  you,”  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh, 
“holidays  seem  so  lonely.” 

The  Verribres  fashion  of  spending  holiday  is  a 
dull  one. 

A  good  dinner,  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  a  round 
game  of  cards  in  the  evening,  was  all  the  entertain¬ 
ment  that  Madame  Roussel  thought  needful  for  her 
family.  A  tliunder-storm  interlered  with  one  part 
of  the  programme:  the  garden  was  inaccessible. 
The  dinner  and  the  round  game  remained.  Verj- 
long  and  wearisome  seemed  the  dinner  to  Charlotte, 
who  did  not  care  for  good  cheer ;  and  the  evening 
was  not  much  better.  She  soon  lost  all  her  counters, 
and  was  henceforth  out  of  the  game.  Whilst  the 
others  played  on,  she  leaned  back  in'  her  chair,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  wind,  which  was  rising,  and  to  the 
rain  that  now  beat  wildly  again.st  the  window-panes. 
Monsieur  Roussel  was  peering  at  the  curds  through 
his  gold  spectacles ;  Marie  showed  her  hand  to  her 
mother,  who  nodded  and  smiled ;  and  little  Louise, 
leaning  heavily  against  Charlotte,  was  falling  asleep. 
Mademoiselle  hlorel  looked  at  them  a  little  wistfully. 
There  is  pleasure,  and  also  pain,  in  beholding  a  fam¬ 
ily  circle  when  we  are  ourselves  alone. 

“  If  they  had  not  asked  me  to  join  them,”  thought 
Charlotte,  “  I  must  have  sat  alone  in  my  room  this 
evening ;  and,  because  they  asked  me,  be  left  the 
house, — just  as  he  left  Verrieres  on  my  account 
four  years  ago.  They  do  not  seem  to  miss  him 
much ;  and  yet  they  surely  care  more  about  him 
than  they  care  about  me  ?  ” 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  front  door  roused  her 
from  her  revery.  She  looked  up  with  a  start,  and 
found  the  notary,  bis  wife,  and  daughter  exchanging 
alarmed  glances. 

“  Why,  what  can  have  happened !  ”  began  Mon¬ 
sieur  Roussel.  “  Surely  —  ” 

Here  the  knocking  was  repeated  more  violently 
than  before,  and  this  time  the  shutlling  step  of  the 
servant,  coming  from  the  back  of  the  house,  said 
that  she  was  hastening  to  give  the  impatient  visitor 
admittance.  They  heard  the  front  door  opening, 
and  some  one  rushed  in ;  then  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting  burst  open,  and  Monsieur 
Joseph  Roussel  broke  in  upon  them,  with  wild  looks, 
wet  garments,  and  a  dripping  umbrella. 

“  My  money !  ”  he  gasped.  “  My  money !  ”  he 
shouted,  recovering  breath,  and  striking  the  floor 
with  his  umbrella.  “  Where  is  my  money  ?  ” 

They  looked  at  him  aghast.  Monsieur  Roussel 
remained  with  the  uplifted  card  ho  was  going  to 
play  in  his  hand,  and  stared  at  his  brother  with 
open  mouth  and  ey.es. 

“  I  tell  you  I  want  my  money,”  doggedly  resumed 
Joseph.  “  I  want  my  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
francs,” 

“  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs !  ”  repeated 
the  notary,  turning  livid,  and  a  dreadful  light  seem¬ 
ing  to  break  upon  him  as  he  heard  the  amount  of 
the  sum. 

“  Yes,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs,”  stern¬ 
ly  said  Henri’s  uncle  and  godfather,  —  “  seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  francs,  which  were  taken  out  of 
my  desk  this  afternoon  when  Henri  was  in  the 
house,  —  do  you  hear  ?  ”  and  he  rolled  his  eyes 
about  and  winked  at  them  all  with  terrible  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Monsieur  Roussel  tried  to  speak,  but  words  would 
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not  come  to  him.  He  sank  forward  on  the  table,  “  It  will  ruin  me,”  said  Henri’s  father,  despzuring- 
and,  with  his  head  lying  there,  uttered  a  deep,  heart-  ly ;  “  it  will  ruin  me.” 

broken  groan.  Madame  Roussel  raised  her  hands  On  hearing  this,  Madame  Roussel  burst  into  tears, 
to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  despairing  cry.  and  with  many  piteous  sobs  she  asked  why  her 

“  We  are  ruined,  —  ruined,  disgraced,  undone !  ”  children  were  to  be  plundered  for  Henri’s  misdeeds, 
she  said,  wildly ;  and  falling  back  into  her  chair,  she  Her  husband  heard  her  with  a  dull,  vacant  stare  of 
went  into  hysterics ;  upon  which  Marie  began  sob-  misery.  There  is  a  tragic  hour  in  most  lives,  how- 
bing  violently,  and  little  Louise,  who  had  been  star-  ever  tame  and  commonplace  may  seem  their  cur¬ 
ing  round  her  in  dismay,  uttered  a  succession  of  rent,  and  that  tragve  hour  had  come  to  him.  Grief 
piercing  shrieks.  Charlotte  alone,  preserving  some  and  despair  gave  a  terrible  meaning  to  his  little 
presence  of  mind,  ran  to  her  aunt’s  assistance,  and  peevish  face,  and  Charlotte’s  heart  sank  within  her 
endeavored  to  calm  her.  Joseph  Roussel  looked  as  she  heard  him  mutter,  in  a  low,  dull  voice,  “  I 
around  him  in  grim  and  gloomy  triumph,  winking  will  not  be  disgraced.  On  the  day  when  this  is 
rapidly.  known  in  Verrieres,  I  shall  just  go  down  the  gar- 

“  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  he  said ;  “  I  den,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  water.  1  will  not  be 
knew  how  it  would  be,  —  I  always  said  so.”  disgraced.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  have  mercy  on  us!  ”  cried  Even  as  he  uttered  the  words  the  door  opened. 
Monsieur  Roussel,  looking  up  wildly.  “  Perhaps  and  Henri,  who  had  come  back  in  bis  boat  and 
—  perhaps  Henri  did  not  do  it.”  walked  up  the  garden,  entered  the  room. 

“  Then  who  did  ?  ”  angrily  retorted  his  brother.  “  Cards  ?  ”  he  said,  carelessly,  “  cards  ?  —  who 
“  Do  you  want  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  money,  eh  ?  wins  ’?  ” 

(You  told  me  yourself  he  came  to  borrow  seven  No  one  answered.  He  gave  a  sharp  look  round 
thousand  five  hundred  francs,  —  did  you  not?  Well,  the  room,  and  at  once  his  careless  look  vanished. 
I  tell  you  that  I  left  Henri  alone  in  the  room  with  But  be  did  not  speak.  He  stood  without  uttering 
my  desk,  and  when  I  came  back  at  the  end  of  a  one  word,  evidently  waiting.  His  father  rose, 

quarter  of  an  hour,  Henri  had  vanished,  the  key,  “  Henri,”  he  said,  sternly,  “  you  sent  off  seven 

which  I  had  forgotten  on  the  table,  was  in  the  9esk,  thousand  five  hundred  francs  to  Paris  to-day.” 
and  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  francs  in  notes  Henri  looked  thunderstruck, 
were  gone.  But  if  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  “  I  did,”  he  replied,  at  length, 

bear  with  that  loss  just  because  Henri  is  my  nephew  “  To  whom  ?  ” 

and  godson,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  all  of  “  I  cannot  tell.” 

you,”  added  Monsieur  Joseph  Roussel,  glaring  at  “  From  whom  did  you  get  that  money  ?  ” 
the  dismayed  family,  and  striking  the  floor  again  “  I  cannot  tell.” 

with  his  umbrella.  The  young  man  spoke  very  sullenly,  and  looked 

“  Henri  shall  return  that  money ;  he  only  meant  black  as  night  at  that  cross-examination, 
to  borrow  it,  of  course,”  agitatedly  said  the  notary.  You  must  get  that  money  back,”  said  his  father, 
“But  he  shall  return  it,  Joseph.”  trying  to  speak  composedly,  though  he  was  deadly 

“  And  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  wait  till  he  pale,  “  for  your  uncle,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
returns  my  money  V  ”  exclaimed  Joseph  Rou.ssel,  dark  part  of  the  room,  where  Joseph  Roussel  stood, 
looking  indignant  and  amazed  at  the  suggestion,  leaning  on  his  umbrella.  “  Your  uncle  had  his 
“  What  brought  me  here,  pray  ?  ”  desk  opened  to-day,  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 

“  And  how  do  I  know  that  my  son  took  your  dred  francs  taken  from  it.” 
money  ?  ”  asked  Monsieur  Roussel,  with  a  feeble  Henri  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  turned  dread- 
effort  at  scepticism.  fully  pale. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  ”  cried  his  brother,  en-  “  You  did  not  think  I  should  miss  it  so  soon, — did 
raged.  you  ?  ”  asked  his  uncle  Joseph,  nodding  grimly  at 

“  Well,  but  did  you  see  him  doing  it  V  ”  desperate-  him;  “but  you  had  scarcely  turned  your  back  on 
ly  asked  Monsieur  Roussel,  —  “  did  you  see  him  V  ”  the  house  when  I  wanted  some  money,  and  found 
Joseph  Roussel  stared  till  his  little  eyes  seemed  out  that  my  seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs 
ready  to  start  out  of  their  sockets.  were  gone.  Thank  your  stars  that  I  am  your  god- 

“  See  him !  ”  he  at  length  gasped  forth,  —  “  see  father  as  well  as  your  uncle,”  he  added,  in  a  men- 
him  open  my  desk,  and  take  out  my  hard-earned  acing  voice.  “  Thank  your  stars,  I  say  !  ” 
money,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs !  —  you  Henri  sank  on  a  chair,  and  thence  looked  at  |iim, 
ask  me  if  I  saw  him  doing  that  ?  No,  sir,”  he  in-  then  from  him  to  his  father.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
dignantly  exclaimed,  answering  his  own  question,  if  words  would  not  pass  his  white  li|)s.  When  he 
“  I  did  not  see  him,  because  he  took  care  not  to  do  spoke  at  length,  it  was  to  address  the  notary  and 
it  till  m3'  back  was  turned.  But  I  can  tell  3'ou  say :  — 

what  —  Jean,  my  servant,  heard  and  saw.  He  saw  “  Father,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  ” 

your  ^n  Henri  at  the  post-office,  handing  over  to  Monsieur  Roussel  raised  his  trembling  hand  to- 

the  post-mistress  a  letter  with  five  blue  seals,  —  five  wards  him. 

blue  seals,  —  and  declaring  it  to  be  worth  seven  “  God  forgive  3’ou,  Henri,”  he  said,  in  a  broken 
thousand  five  hundred  francs !  What  do  you  think  voice. 

of  that  ?  ”  Henri  leaped  up  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 

The  notary  groaned.  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  have  sitting ;  his  blue  eyes  flashed  like  fire,  his  pale  face 
mercy  on  me  !  ”  he  said,  piteously.  grew  still  paler  with  wrath,  as  iron  is  at  its  hottest 

“  I  want  my  mone^,  sir ;  my  money !  ”  when  it  is  whitest,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  he 

“  You  shall  have  it,  though  it  will  half  ruin  me,”  cried,  “  Father!  father !  what  do  you  mean  V  ” 
distractedly  said  Monsieur  Roussel;  “but  keep  it  “Do! — threaten  your  father  after  dishonoring 
quiet,  —  O,  keep  it  quiet !  ”  him,”  cried  Madame  Roussel,  starting  up  in  mingled 

“  And  what  aid  I  come  here  for  but  to  keep  it  fear  and  hate, 

quiet  ?  ”  screamed  Joseph,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice ;  Henri  gave  his  stepmother  a  look  of  indignation 

“  what  did  I  come  here  for  ?  ”  and  scorn ;  but  before  he  could  open  his  lips  to 
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reply,  Charlotte  went  up  to  the  notary,  and,  laying  You  can  ^o  and  sit  up  stairs,  and  speak  to  him  when 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  said  in  a  low,  indignant  he  is  conung  down.” 

voice,  whilst  her  other  outstretched  hand  pointed  to  She  put  a  light  in  her  niece’s  hand,  and  Charlotte 
Henri  Roussel,  “  Uncle,  uncle,  do  you  not  see  that  took  it  like  one  in  a  dream.  She  went  up  to  the 
your  son  is  innocent  ?  ”  room  on  the  6rst  floor  and  sat  down,  leaving  the 

“  Innocent  1  ”  gasped  the  notary,  staring  round  door  open.  Everything  looked  very  nunt  and 
the  room ;  “  how  so  i*  ”  dreary  in  the  pale  light  of  the  wax  candle,  burning 

“  How  so  !  look  at  him  and  see  it.  Henri  quietly  on  the  table.  The  tall,  ledgeMike  books, 
Roussel  is  innocent,  —  I  tell  ^qp  he  is  innocent,”  the  dull  iron  saf^  the  stifi*  black  chairs,  were  very 
^e  added,  her  eyes  flashing  with  generous  indigna-  grim  and  forbidding  of  aspect ;  but  Charlotte,  if  she 
tion,  “  and  that  you  ought  all  to  die  with  shame  at  saw,  did  not  heed  them.  She  was  listening  to  sounds 
having  doubted  him.”  in  the  room  above,  —  sounds  of  hurried  footsteps  and 

“  Yes,  I  am  innocent,”  sternly  said  the  young  moving  furniture,  which  ended  at  length  in  the  un¬ 
man  ;  “  and,  what  is  more,  I  can  prove  it.  That  locking  of  a  door  and  a  step  coming  down  the  stair- 
money  which  uncle  so  kindly  accuses  me  of  having  case.  Without  leaving  her  chair,  or  even  looking 
taken  from  his  desk,  I  already  had  when  I  saw  him.  round,  Charlotte  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  Henri !  ” 

I  borrowed  it  on  my  vineyard  above  Verrihres.  She  spoke  so  low  that  he  might  not  have  heard 
Ask  Farmer  Grangd,  and  see  if  he  will  deny  it.”  her ;  but  he  did.  He  came  in  at  once.  He  threw 
“  Then  who  took  my  money  ?  ”  cried  Monsieur  the  carpet-bag  he  was  carrying  on  the  floor ;  he  drew 
Joee^  Roussel,  looking  very  wild.  a  chaft*  near  hers,  and,  sitting  down  upon  it,  he  took 

“  That  is  your  business,  not  mine,”  bitterly  replied  the  hand  that  hung  loosely  in  the  folds  of  her  black 
the  young  man ;  then,  looking  round  him,  he  added :  dress,  and  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  < 

“  I  have  learned  this  evening  what  trust  in  my  “  God  bless  you  for  your  faith  in  me !  ”  he  said,  in 
honor  I  may  expect  in  this  house.  Let  none  of  you  a  low  voice ;  “  I  shall  never  forget  it  —  never.” 
wonder  that  I  shall  henceforth  make  my  home  among  “  I  trust  you  are  not  going,”  she  said,  without 
strangers.  Heave  Verrihres  this  very  night,  —  now,  looking  round  at  him.  “  Your  father,  your  mother, 
this  moment,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  I  ever  are  ifeeply  grieved.” 

set  foot  in  it  again.”  “  Do  not  believe  it,”  he  interrupted,  bitterly ; 

He  looked  round  the  room  once  more ;  then  going  “  they  never  loved  me,  or  they  could  not  have 
straight  up  to  the  spot  where  Charlotte  stood  thought  me  guilty  so  readily.  What  have  I  ever 
alone,  “  God  bless  you !  ”  he  said,  with  much  emo-  done  to  deserve  such  an  insult  as  this  ?  ” 
tion.  “  Ah !  nothing,  nothing  indeed,”  Charlotte  could 

She  did  not  answer.  She  stood  there  before  him,  not  help  saying ;  “  but  they  repent  it ;  forgive 
pasave,  and  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  smd  no  more,  them.” 

but  turned  away,  and  was  gone.  As  the  door  closed  ^  Willingly ;  but  I  will  not  live  with  them.  This 
upon  him,  as  they  heard  his  step  rapidly  going  up  evening  has  burned  itself  into  my  very  soul.  It  has 
the  staircase,  the  notary,  recovering  from  his  amaze-  shown  me  two  things  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  for- 
ment,  turned  angrily  on  his  brother,  “  How  dare  you  get,  —  their  doubt  and  your  faith  in  my  honor.”  He 
come  with  your  cock-and-bull  stories  to  me  ?  ”  he  rose  as  he  siud  this. 


cried,  with  fury.  “  How  dare  you  accuse  my  son 
of  robbery  ?  ” 

Monsieur  Joseph  Roussel  slapped  his  forehead. 
Then  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  break  upon  him. 


“  I  know  who  did  it,”  he  cried 


sreak  upoi 
,  —  “  I  xn 


“Pray,  do  stay,”  she  urged. 

“  Stay  1  What  for  ?  ”  he  asked,  moodily.  “  They 
will  suspect  me  next  for  that  money ;  they  will  want 
to  know  what  I  am  doing  with  it,  and  if  do  I  not  tell 


he  rushed  out  of  the  house  like  one  distracted. 


now  ” ;  and  —  and  I  will  not  tell  them  —  they  will  shake  their 


The  notary  threw  himself  down  on  a  chair,  and,  said  so.’  ” 


heads,  and  say,  ‘  Henri  is  going  to  ruin.  We  always 


addressing  his  wife,  said,  very  ruefully,  “  Louise,  you 
should  have  told  me  not  to  believe  it,  —  you  should 
have  told  me.” 


Charlotte  was  silent. 

“  But  you  must  think  no  harm  of  me  for  that,”  he 
resumed,  eagerly ;  “  that  money  is  to  save  a  friend 


Mhidame  Roussel  raised  her  pocket-handkerchief  from  disgrace.  I  run  no  risk ;  I  have  security  to 
to  her  eyes,  and,  speaking  from  behind  it,  said,  in  a  double  the  amount  I  lend ;  but  to  have  it  known 
melancholy  voice,  “  It  all  falls  upon  me  because  I  that  he  borrows  would  ruin  him,  and  ruin  him  so 
am  not  his  mother.”  thoroughly  that  I  should  not  have  told  yon  so  much, 

Charlotte  signed  to  Marie  to  follow  her  out  of  the  only  I  could  not  bear  you  should  think,  as  they  will 
room.  When  they  both  stood  outside  the  door,  she  be  sure  to  say,  that  I  am  a  spendthrift  and  a  profli- 
whispered,  “  Go  and  beg  of  your  brother  not  to  gate.” 

leave  the  house  to-night.”  “  Pray,  do  stay,”  she  said,  again. 

“  I  dare  not,”  replied  Marie,  whose  eyes  were  red  “  I  cannot.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me  this 
with  weeping ;  “  Henri  never  minds  me.”  evening,  —  better  than  I  deserve  ;  but  I  (;gnnot 

“  Try,  Marie,  try,”  urged  Charlotte.  stay.” 

The  girl  went  reluctantly,  and  very  anxiously.  “  Why  so  ?  ” 

Charlotte  waited  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-  “  Do  not  ask  me.”  His  voice  shook  as  he  uttered 
case.  Marie  soon  came  down  agmn ;  Henri’s  door  the  words. 

was  locked,  and  he  had  refused  to  admit  her.  M»-  For  the  first  time  Charlotte  turned  her  &ce  to- 
dame  Roussel,  who  now  joined  them,  heard  this,  and  wards  him.  Their  looks  met ;  their  eyes  were  very 
•  looked  piteously  at  her  niece.  dim  with  tears,  yet  each  read  the  same  story  in  the 

“  Do  try,  Charlotte,”  she  said ;  “  do  try.”  other’s  gaze.  In  a  moment  the  tale  was  told,  under- 

“II”  said  Charlotte,  with  a  start.  stood,  and  firmly  believed  in  forever. 

“  Yes,  do.  My  poor  husband  is  broken-hearted,  “  Then  you  like  me,  —  you  do  like  me  1  ”  cried 
but  will  not  say  a  word  to  keep  him,  and  Henri  Henri,  amazed  and  delight^ 
would  not  mind  me ;  but  he  will  at  least  hear  you.  “  A  little,  but  very  little,”  she  replied,  smiling  de- 
If  he  would  only  stay  to-night !  Do  try,  Charlotte  1  murely ;  “  for,  if  you  go,  how  can  I  like  you  ?  ” 
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“  Ah,  how  can  I  go  now  ?  ”  he  exclaimetT,  over- 
joyed. 

All  the  wisdom  of  Verrihres  went  distracted  on 
the  day  when  Charlotte  and  Henri’s  banns  were 
published.  A  nice  mess  of  poor  Monsieur  Morel’s 
money  those  two  would  make,  and  a  nice  life  they 
would  lead.  It  is  mortifying  to  record  it,  but  the 
wisdom  of  Verri^ree  was  again  all  wrong.  The 
business  flourished  in  the  hands  of  the  young  pair, 
and  Charlotte’s  faith  in  him  was  the  spell  which  bound 
the  dragon  of  Henri’s  temper  forever.  Never  once — 
and  three  years  have  pa8se<l  since  their  wedding- 
day  —  did  that  fierce  dragon  waken  when  she  was 
concerned,  though  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Hen¬ 
ri’s  uncle  and  godfather  once  or  twice  found  how 
that  same  dragon  was  not  always  sleeping. 

The  unfortunate  gentleman’s  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  were  never  recovered,  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  their  disappearance  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  legends  of  Verrieres. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mrs.  John  Wood  has  purchased  the  St  James’s 
Theatre. 

Gouxod,  who  is  in  ill-health,  has  gone  to  Rome 
for  the  season. 

Robert  Buchanax  is  giving  successful  readings 
from  his  own  poems.  , 

Brownixq’s  new  poem,  “  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,”  is  having  a  large  sale  in  London. 

The  French  dramatic  critics  say  that  the  glories 
of  the  Biche  aux  Bois  are  eclipsed  by  the  splendors 
of  the  pageants  in  the  Dame  de  Monsoreau  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin. 

Patti  is  still  suffering  from  some  affection  of  the 
throat  which  prevents  her  singing.  It  is  now  omi¬ 
nously  remembered  that  her  mother  lost  her  voice 
shortly  after  her  marriage. 

A  PATENT  has  been  taken  out  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles  from  magnesia,  which 
forms  the  best  material  for  crucibles  to  melt  plati¬ 
num,  iron,  or  steel  in.  Such  crucibles  are  said  not 
to  be  affected  by  sudden  alterations  of  temperature. 


which  he  intends  to  build  a  theatre,  to  be  opened  at 
the  end  of  next  year. 

The  Builder,  speaking  of  the  education  question, 
says :  “  A  traveller  observed  that  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  on  one  occasion  under  the  arcade  of  the  Horti- 
cidtural  Gardens,  looking  at  the  works  of  art  dis¬ 
played  there,  he  came  upon  two  well-dressed  ladies 
examining  a  statuette  of  Andromeda,  labelled  ‘  Ex¬ 
ecuted  in  terra  cotta.’  Says  one,  ‘Where  is  that?’ 
‘  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,’  replied  the  other ;  ‘  but 
I  pity  the  poor  girl,  wherever  it  was.’  ” 

W’e  are  to  have  “Faust”  as  a  ballet,  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star,  and  Gounod  has 
written  the  music  for  "it.  Lower,  “  on  land,”  it  is 
impossible  for  “  Faust  ”  to  go.  In  the  opera  Goethe’s 
play  is  badly  enough  treated ;  in  the  various  dramas 
it  is  grossly  outraged ;  but  in  a  ballet !  Imagine 
Faust  dancing  round  the  earth-spirit  in  the  dress  of 
a  disguised  harlequin,  and  Marguerite  pirouetting  in 
short  petticoats  and  profuse  muslin  through  a  sftige- 
garden ! 

There  is  to  be  an  international  exhibition  of  the 
fine  arts  at  Munich  next  year,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
having  directed  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to 
take  the  proper  initiatory  steps.  No  better  city 
than  Mumch  could  have  been  chosen  for  such  an 
exhibition.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  its  own 
splendid  collections  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
Bavarian  capital  is  centrally  situated,  offering  a 
suitable  place  of  meeting  for  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna. 

The  last  letter  penned  by  Berryer  cannot  be 
read  with  unmitigated  satisfaction  by  the  Emperor. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  that  very  odd 
epistle :  — 

To  THE  CojJXT  OF  ChAMBORD, — 

0‘Monseigneur !  O  my  King !  They  tell  me  that  I 
approach  my  last  hour.  I  die  with  the  sorrow  of  not 
having  witnessed  the  triumph  of  your  hereditary  rights, 
consecrating  the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
liberties  of  which  our  country  has  need.  1  offer  these 
prayers  to  heaven  for  your  Majesty,  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  for  our  beloved  country.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  less  unworthy  of  acceptance,  I  quit  this 
life  armed  with  all  the  consolations  ot  our  holv  religion. 
Adieu,  sire.  May  God  protect  you  and  save  France ! 

Your  devoted  and  faithful 

Bekryeb. 


Berryer’s  funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  5,000 
persons,  and  this  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  the 
difliculty  of  getting  to  Augerville,  which  lies  nearly 
three  miles  from  the  railway  station.  All  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  that  party  which  is  now  in 

flower,  were  represented  round  the  tomb  of  the  il- 
ustrious  orator. 

Mu.  George  Peabody'  has  given  another 
£100,000  to  the  poor  of  London.  This  makes 
£350,000  given  to  London,  and  £150,000  to  Balti¬ 
more,  or  half  a  million  in  all.  The  London  Review 
remarks :  “  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  that  we 
see  in  praise  of  munificence  like  that,  save  that 
English  millionnalres  leave  a  foreigner  to  show  them 
the  path  of  duty.” 

According  to  the  Leader,  there  is  a  rumor 
current  in  London  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  popu¬ 
lar  novelist,  who  has  taught  his  reader  that  “  it  is 
never  too  late  to  mend,”  has  purchased  two  of  the 
houses  in  Brompton  Row,  with  the  considerable  piece 
of  garden  ground  attached  to  them,  on  the  site  of 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Star  thus 
gossips  about  Emile  Deschamps:  “  From  Vereailles 
I  hear  with  deep  regret,  that  Emile  Deschamps,  the 
first  poet  of  the  romantic  school,  or,  as  Le  PMic  en¬ 
titles  him,  the  trumpeter  of  romanlisme,  has  been 
struck  by  ophthalmia,  and  can  scarcely  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  This  veteran  poet,  who,  in 
1880,  with  Alfred  de  Vigny,  transplanted  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  into  France,  and  contributed  by  his 
imitations  of  the  principal  chef  (Tceuvre  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  bard  to  arouse  the  admiration  of  this  country 
for  his  mighty  works,  has  of  late  years  retired  into 
private  life,  and  been  a  constant  resident  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  relate  an 
anecdote,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  of  which  I  give 
you  the  primeur.  In  1852,  he  was  fifty-seven.  On 
the  2d  December,  having  slept  in  Paris,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  walking  down  the  Champs  Elysdes  at 
an  early  hour,  intending  to  return  to  VersaillM  by 
the  first  train.  Utterly  unconscious  of  the  politick 
convulsion  which  had  taken  place  during  the  night, 
he  was  about  to  cross  the  Avenue  Marigny,  which 
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runs  alonffktthe  garden  wall  of  the  Elyide  Palace, 
when  he  wund  nimielf  suddenly  in  thei  midst  of  a 
tremendous  crowd,  and  mished,  driven,  and  knocked 
about  by  an  excited  mumtnde  congregated  outside 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  Vainly  ne  struggled  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  mob,  and  became  seriously 
alarmed  as  to  his  personal  safety  when  a  carriage 
dashed  up  towards  the  gates  of  the  Elys^e.  The 
mob  naturally  made  way,  and  Emile  Deschamps  at 
once  recognizing  Princess  Mathilde’s  livenr,  rushed 
after  the  equipage,  scrambled  up  on  the  footboard, 
and,  holding  on  behind  by  one  of  the  footmen,  in  this 
strange  position  reached  the  perron  of  the  Elys^c 
Palace. 

“  He  nimbly  jumped  down,  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Princess 
Mathilde,  explained  in  a  few  words  the  expedient 
to  which  he  owed  his  safety.  The  Princess  smiled, 
and  invited  him  to  await  her  return  from  her  Inter¬ 
view  with  her  cousin,  the  Prince  President,  in  the 
aucMencc  chamber.  But  here  new  troubles  awaited 
the  translator  of  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet.’  That  apart¬ 
ment  was  occupied  by  a  hundred  police  agents 
awaiting  orders.  Presently  M.  Deschamps  remarked 
that  they  began  to  inspect  him.  One  or  two  walked 
round  him,  scrutinizing  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
whispering  to  their  comrades.  At  last  one  came  up, 
and  in  an  imperious  tone  said,  ‘  Who  are  you,  and 
what  brings  you  here  ?  ’  himile  Deschamps  related 
his  story,  which,  in  truth,  would  have  sounded  im¬ 
probable  to  the  least  suspicious,  but  to  the  head  of 
the  detectives  it  bore  coinage  on  the  face  of  it.  Not 
one  of  the  hundred  present  had  ever  read  a  line  of 
poetry,  and  to  them  toe  head  of  the  romantic  school 
was  evidently  an  emissary  of  the  Republicans. 
Three  amongst  them  were  designated  to  escort  him 
to  a  neighboring  police-office,  and  he  was  just  start¬ 
ing  when  the  folding -doors  opened,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  appeared.  ‘Grace,’  exclaimed  M. ^Des- 
champs,  ‘I  crave  mercy.’  ‘For  what?’  calmly 
inquired  the  Prince  President,  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately.  ‘1  have  not  the  remotest  idea  for  what; 
but  they  are  carrying  me  off  to  prison.’  Louis 
Napoleon  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  ‘  Yes,  I 
will  forgive  you,  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  will 
share  my  first  dinner  at  the  Tuileries,’  wWch  M. 
Deschamps  accordingly  did.” 


I  A  LETTER. 

I  Where  were  yon  when  I  suffered  ?  My  heart  was 
•  very  faint : 

I  It  wanted  a  heart  to  lean  on ;  where  was  yours  at 
f  the  time  ? 

I  I  hope  you  were  happy  somewhere ;  I  hope  no  pass- 
j  ing  taint 

Of  the  chill  air  I  was  breathing  troubled  your 
softer  clime, 
t 

Always  I  think  about  you,  and  I  am  afraid  at  night ; 
For  before  I  dream  I  fancy,  and  my  dreams  are 
1  fancy-marred ; 

I  And  I  see  you  lying  wounded,  with  your  face  up¬ 
turned  to  the  light. 

And  I  cannot  stoop  to  kiss  it;  and,  O,  my  dream 
I  is  hard ! 

Last  night  I  read  and  waited,  —  there  was  but  the 
light  of  the  fire,  — 

When  I  thought  you  stood  behind  me,  and  I  dared 
not  turn  my  head. 


Why  was  my  hear^  so  po^r  a«  to  shrink  from  its  best 
desire  ?  ' 

I  think  you  were  hgre  for  a  inp!i!=  rit;  but  when  I 
turned,  you  were  fled. 

Where  were  you  at  that  moment  ?  were  you  think¬ 
ing  of  me  ? 

.  Were  you  watching  the  turbans  wind  up  the  dry 
brown  slope  ? 

And  when  they  reached  the  top,  and  you  knew  they 
looked  at  the  sea. 

Were  you  dreaming  of  England  ?  had  you  an  hour 
of  hope  ? 

O,  that  hope  is  so  dreary !  I  have  it  always  here ; 

Whenever  it  plays  me  false,  they  tell  me  1  mmt 
not  doubt. 

But  though  we  call  it  hope,  it  is  only  a  mask  for  fear ; 

And  it  never  lets  me  rest,  and  I  think  it  is  wearing 
me  out. 

You  will  hardly  know  me  again,  I  am  grown  so  pale 
and  thin ; 

I  looked  in  the  glass  to-day,  and  my  face  is  old 
and  strange ; 

And  I  felt  a  pang  of  dread  when  they  told  me  the 
mail  was  come  in ; 

For  I  thought  if  you  came  home,  that  you  would 
not  like  the  change. 

I  yippose  you  are  brown  and  fierce,  and  your  eyes 
are  ready  to  flash ; 

You  walk  erect  and  swift ;  you  have  always  some¬ 
thing  to  do. 

Ah,  you  men  are  happy !  you  live  with  a  burst  and 
a  dash ; 

Weeping  wastes  us  away,  but  work  ennobles  you. 

I  am  a  pain  in  my  home ;  they  watch  me  with  looks 
of  distress ; 

Always  they  soften  their  tones  when  they  ask  me 
“  Dear,  will  you  go  ?  ” 

And  because  I  want  them  to  smile,  I  often  smile  and 
say  “Yes”: 

But  as  the  dance  grows  gay,  I  wish  I  had  dared  to 
say  “  No.” 

For  I  should  not  like,  when  we  sit  together,  and  talk, 
and  trace 

Our  joy  coming  step  by  step  through  the  gloom 
while  you  were  away, 

I  should  not  like  to  see  one  doubt  flit  over  your  face : 

“  Perhaps  she  hardly  missed  me,  her  Ufe  was  so 
light  and  gay.” 

Ah,  a  letter  asain !  It  brings  no  tidings  to  me. 

I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  look,  and  I  feel  too  tired 
to  speak. 

"What,  you  are  coming  home !  you  are  crossing  the 
dear,  kind  sea ! 

You  are  rushing  home  to  me  now !  I  shall  see  your 
face  in  a  week ! 

He  is  coming !  where  are  you  all  ?  He  is  coming ! 
do  you  not  know  ? 

See,  I  am  kissing  the  words  which  I  was  afraid  to 
read ! 

What  are  you  saying,  mother  ?  why  do  you  look  at 
me  so? 

“  Ten  years  younger,”  mother  ?  Yes,  I  should 
think  so  indeed. 

M.  B.  Smedley. 
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